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Op eee aut 
you may live many years re- 
moved from the dangers inſepa- 

rably attendant upon the exerciſe of 

the government than myſelf, I am 

lead to deſire it, a zealous re- 


gard for the preſervation of his Maje 2 


ty's ſacred perſon, fo atelier th 
kingdom, and for the ſafety of the 
Dauphin. I wiſh it for the good of 
the publick in-general, and for your 
a "PR 


Af 
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misfortune that could poſſibly befal 
you, would be to become the maſter of 
others, at an age, when you are as yet 
to little maſter of yourſelf : tis requi- 
fite, however, to prepare you before- 
hand againſt the dangers of a conditi- 
on, from which I pray 88 od to keep 
you till you are far advanced in 3 
And the beſt method of making a 
prince that fears God, and is well - affect- 
ed towards religion, acquainted with 
this condition, is to lay before him pro- 

r heads of Self- examination upon the 
duties of kingly government; and this 
is what I am now N to ene 


5 I. „ 

Iuſtruction Are you thoroughly ac- 

| nuke with all the truths 

of the Chriſtian religion ? You will be 

judged according to the Goſpel, in like 
manner as the leaſt. of your ſubjeQs. 

Do you ſtudy to leatn your duty out of 

that divine law? Would you ſuffer a 
magiſtrate to judge the people daily in 


your. name, without knowing your 
laws 


? 
„In 4 & + 
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of Self-Examination, &c. 3 
laws and ordinances, which were to be 
the rule of his judgment? And do you 
expect, that God will overlook your 
ignorance in his law, according to 
which he requires you to live, and to 
govern his people? Do you read the 
"Goſpel, not through curiofity, but with 
an humble and tractable ſpirit, ready 
to practice what you read, and diſpoſed | 
to condemn yourſelf in all thoſe things 
which that law ſhall _—_— in OY Pe. 


. 


Have you not given way to an ima- 
gination, that the:;Goſpel was not ta be 
a like rule for Kings, as for their ſub- 
jets; that their political capacity ex- 
empted them from being humble, juſt, 
ſincere, mild, compaſſionate, and wwil- 
ling to forgive injuries? Has no looſe, 
Corr flatterer ſuggeſted: to you, 
that kings ought to conduct themſelves 
towards their fubjects by certain max- 
ims of haughtinefs, cruelty, and difli- 
mulation, riſing above the common 
"oles of juſtice and humanity; and 
STREET \ Ag2 f have $9.5 
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have not you been too apt to yield to 
the ſuggeſtion ? e 1 


Have you not ſought out for coun- 
ſllors of all forts, who have been moſt 
diſpoſed to flatter you /in your notions 


of ambition, vanity, pride, wantonnels, 
and artifice? And have you not with 


difficulty given ear to men of courage 
1 fa- 
vours from you, nor dazzled wi 
greatneſs, would, with all due reſpect, 
have laid before you the truths it be- 
tame you to know, and oppoſed your 
will in order to prevent your doing a- 
_ mils? - 


Have you not, in the moſt ſecret 
foldings of your heart, rejoiced at not 
ſeeing the good you had no defire to 
do, as it would have been too great a 


ſelf. denial to have purſued it ; and have 
not ſoirght for ' reaſons to excuſe 


the il, to which your inclination has 
carried my 
+ | "5 Have 
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v. 
| Min you neglected to aſk of God 
in prayer, that he would enlighten your 
underſtanding? Have you deſired of 
him in your prayers, the grace of pro- 
fiting by what you have read? "Oy 
have neglected to pray to him, 

have brought upon yourſelf the guilt of 
all the ignorances, wherein you have 
lived, and which the ſpirit of prayer 
would have removed far from you. Is 
of- —_ conſequence to read eternal 


mga to obtain the gift 

of de e them aright. If 50 
have not prayed as you, ought, you 
have deſerved to be left by God in 
darkneſs, and to have the proper 
means of your faults, and 
_ fulfilling. of your duty, bid from you. 
Thus negligence, wearineſs, and wil- 
ful diſtraction in prayer, Which ate 
uſually conſidered as the ſlighteſt of all 
faults, are, notwithſtanding, the real 
ſource of that fatal blindneſs, whertin 
the moſt part of Princes ine Fe Thong 
2 A 3 VI. 
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VI. 


Have you choſen for the directors 
of your conſcience, men of the greateſt 
piety, courage, and underſtanding ; as 
the beſt Generals are choſen to com- 
mand over armies in war, or the ableft 
Phyſicians in caſe of ſickneſs? Have 
you herein conſulted with ſeveral per- 
ſons, that the judgment of one might 
keep you from being influenced by the 
prejudices of another ; as the moſt able 
and upright perſon in the world is al- 
ways liable to be prejudiced ? Have 
you dreaded the inconveniences of giv- 
ing up yourſelf entirely to the dictates 
of a ſingle man? Or, have you al- 
lowed the ſeveral perſons you have con- 
ſulted with, the abſolute liberty of lay- 
ing before you, without reſerve, what- 
ever you are in conſcience obliged to 
perform ? 


| VII. 

Have you taken pains to inſtru 
yourſelf in the laws, cuſtoms, and u- 
ſages 


of Self- Examination, &c. 7 
ſages of your kingdom? The King is 
the chief judge in his dominions : Tis 
he who makes the laws; and tis he 
who interprets them, when occaſion 
requires it; 'tis he who frequently paſ- 
ſes judgment in his council, according 
to the laws which himſelf has made, 
or which were eftabliſh'd before his 
acceſſion. to the throne ; tis he who is 
to correct all the other Judges: In a 
word, tis his office to ſuperintend the 
adminiſtration of juſtice Serie peace, 
as it is his to preſide at the head of an 
army in a time of war. And as war 
ought never to be engaged in but with 
regret, nor carried on farther than can 
poſſibly be avoided, and always with 
a view to peace; it follows, that the 
office of commanding over armies is 
but a tranſitory office, undertaken by 
conſtraint, and diſagreeable to good 
kings; whereas that of judging the 
people, and keeping a watchful eye o- 
ver all the judges, is their natural, eſ- 
ſential, ordinary function, and ini 
rable from royalty. To judge well is 

ef n to 
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to judge according to the laws : But in 
order to judge according to the laws, 'tis 
requilite to know them. Do you know 
them, and are you able to ſet right the 
judges, who are ignorant of them ? 
Are you well enough ſkill'd in the 
inciples of law, to comprehend eaſi- 
y what is right, when a matter is 
brought before you? Are you able to 
diſtinguiſh amongſt your counſellors, 
thoſe who flatter you, from thoſe who 
do not ; thoſe who religiouſly u 
to rules, from — — 
them in an arbitrary manner to their 
own views? Don't ſay, that you are 
guided by a plurality of voices; for be- 
ſides that there are caſes, wherein your 
council will be divided, and the deci- 
ſion muſt abſolutely de upon your 
own opinion, meu + — th like the 
preſident of a ſociety, but are withal 
the ſole real judge. Your counſellors 
or miniſters of ſtate are perſons merely 
to adviſe with; his you alone, who in 
reality decide. The voice of a ſingle 
man of probity and underſtanding,ought 
517 2 7 | frequently 
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ently to be preferred to the ſenti- 
prey? of ten judges, who are weak and 
cowardly, or obſtinate and corrupt. 
The matter advanced ought rather here 
to be well weigh'd, than the number 
of voices regarded. 
VIII. ö 
Have ve you ſtudied the 8 
vernment eſtabliſh'd in your king 
om? Tis not enough to know the 
laws, which ſecure and ſettle the pro- 
perty of your ſubjects; that is, doubt- 
eſs, the leaſt part of juſtice: But you 
muſt alſo be acquainted with the duties 
required of you, in caſes depending be- 
twixt your nation and yourſelf, betwixt 
you and your neighbours. Have you. 
ſeriouſly ſtudied 34 is call'd the Law 
of Nations; a law, which a King is the 
leſs allow'd to be unacquainted with, 
as It is to be the rule of his conduct 


upon the moſt important occaſions, and: 
is reducible to the moſt evident 


prin- 
ciples of the Law of Nature, which 
Was inſtituted for all mankind? Have 


A 5 you 
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you ſtudied the fundamental laws, and 
the conſtant cuſtoms which have the 
force of law, by which your own na- 
tion in particular 3 is governed? Have 
you, without partiality, enquired into 
the bounds of your new cy Do 
you know the ſeveral forms, by which 
the kingdom was governed under the 
kings of different races? what the an- 
cient parliaments were; and what the 
ſtates- general, who ſucceeded them ? 
what was the ſubordination of feuds? 
how things have paſſed into their pre- 
ſent ſtate? and upon what this change 
has been founded? Know you, vow 

anarchy is, what arbitrary power, and 
what the regal authority eſtabliſhed by 
the laws, the medium that lies between 
the two extremes? Would you allow a 
Judge to fit in judgment without know- 
ge of the law; ora General of an ar- 
my to command, without ſkill in the art 
of war? And do you think that God 
will allow that you ſhould reign, with- 
out being inſtructed in the proper bounds | 
and exerciſe of your power? You muſt 
not 
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not therefore look upon the 27 of 
hiſtory, morality, and the ſeveral 
ticulars belonging to the ancient 
of government, as a matter of — 
curioſity and indifference, but as an 
cial WE $ the crown. 


It is not enou iy to know aber is 
paſt, you muſt alſo be acquainted with 
the preſent. Do you know iche number 
of perſons, whereof your nation conſiſts? 
how many men? . how many women ? 
how many are employed in tillage ? how 
many are handicraftſmen? how many 
of other profeſſions? how many are 
concerned in trade? how many are 
ptieſts and religious perſons? how 
many nobles and gentlemen ? and 
how many ſoldiers? What would be 
ſaid of ſhepherd, who did not 
know the 4 Ts of his flock ? Tis 
as caſy for a Og to know the num- 
Jt pe 22 0 it may be done with 
a word's ing. It becomes him to 
know, w ether there are a ſufficient 
C00 "I mumber 
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number to till the ground; whether 
there are too many handicraftſmen in 
roportion ; too many of other profeſ- 
ons; too great a number of troops for 
the ſtate to ſupport. He ſhould en 
the temper and diſpoſition of the in- 
habitants of different provinces, their 
an cuſtoms, their privileges and 
oms, their commerce, and the 
laws of their reſpective trade, both 
within and without the kingdom. He 
ſhould know the nature of the ſeveral 
courts of juſtice in every province; 
what are the privileges annexed to par- 
ticular employments; what the abuſes 
of thoſe employments, &c. otherwiſe, 
he can never be able to know the real 
value of what is continually paſſing be- 
fore his eyes; his miniſters will eaſily 
impoſe upon him every moment; and 
at the ſame time that he thinks nothing 
e ſcapes his view, he will ſee every thing 
but by halves. A King who is igno- 
rant in all theſe particulars, is but a 
King by halves; hi ignorance renders 
him incapable of reforming what is a- 


1 . miſs, 
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miſs, and does more miſchief than the 
corruption of the Perſons who govern 
under him. 


"I 


"Tis ofually ſaid of bg of Example, 
that their vices" are 
leſs to be dreaded, than their miſcon- 
duct in the diſcharge of their royal au- 
thority. For my part, T boldly aſſert 
the contrary, and maintain, that what- 
ever faults they commit, of the moſt 
private nature, are of infinite conſe- 
uence to the kingdom. Examine, 
— your DN very minutely. 
Subjects are ſervile followers of their 
rinces, eſpecially in ks + as 
mer tify their own paſſion © Os 
teen in you Sen hol 
and criminal amour? If fo, your au- 
thority has fix d a mark of honour Pp. 
on infamy; you have broke down 
pale of chaſtity and modeſty ; you have 
made vice and impudence to triumph, 
and taught your fubjects no longer to 
bluſh at ſhame; a fatal leſſon, which 


they 
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| will never ceaſe. to remember, 
Whoſo offendeth one of theſe little ones, 
faith Feſus Chriſt, it were better for 
him, that a milſtone were hanged about 
his neck, and that be were ca into the 
depth of the ſea. How. great then is 
the ſcandal given by a King, who ex- 
poſes vice as ſeated by him on the 
throne, not only to be on by 
his own ſubjects, but withal by all the 
courts and all the nations of the known 
world? Vice is in itſelf a contagious 
poiſon. Mankind are always diſpoſed 
to receive the infection, and by their 
inclinations prone to ſhake off the yoke 
of all modeſty. A ſmall ſpark kindles 
a great flame. What a King does, ſhall 
oft occaſion a multiplication and ſuc- 
ceſſion of crimes, which ſhall extend 
to divers nations and ſeveral ages. Are 
theſe mortal examples none of them 
chargeable upon you? Perhaps you 
imagine that your irregularities have 
not been taken notice of. No, the ill 
that princes do is never kept ſecret; 
what good they do, may poſlibly re- 

main 
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15 
main conceal'd ; for people are hardly 


brought to believe, that they act upon 
any good motive; but for evil, ima- 
gination ſhall ſuggeſt it of them, and 
it ſhall gain credit upon the fli ghteſt 
ſuſpicions. The publick are 8 
curious; and whilſt the prince pleaſes 
himſelf with thinking that his weak- 
neſſes are not known, he is the only 
perſon that does not know how ſevere- 
ly they are cenſured. In him, every 
ambiguous word is liable to a bad con- 
ſtruction; every appearance of gallan- 


try, every paſſionate air, or over, ear- 
neſt look, ſhall give ſcandal, and have 
a tendency to corrupt the manners of 
a whole nation, 


XI. 

Have you not countenanced an im- 
modeſt freedom in the women? Do 
you admit none into your court, but 
ſuch as are abſolutely neceſſary? none, 
but ſuch as are about the Queen, or 
the Princeſſes of your houſe? Do you 


chuſe for ſuch places women of an ad- 
vanced 
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vanced age and approved virtue? Do 
you ' exclude from ſuch places the 
young women, whoſe beauty may be 
a ſnare to your courtiers ? Twere bet- 
ter by far, that ſuch perſons ſhould 
live privately in their own families, at 
a di from the court. Do you 
admit no ladies to reſide in your court, 
as attendants upon the Princeſſes, but 
ſuch asare neceffary to wait upon them ? 
Have you taken care, that the Princeſ- 
ſes themſelves be modeſt, reſerved, and 
regular in their conduct? In leſſening 
the number of the women, and mak- — 
ing the beſt choice you have been able, 
have you particularly been careful to 
remove ſuch as are fond of dangerous 
liberties, and to prevent the looſer ſort 
of your courtiers from ſeeing them in 
private, at ſuch hours as the whole 
court do not a in publick ? Theſe 
_ , cautions; at this time of day, ſeem all 
of them too ſcrupulous and extrava- 


ſevere, But if we go back to 
the times which reign of 


Francis I, we ſhall find, that before the 
— 8 ſcan- 
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ſcandalous licence introduced by that 
Prince, ladies of the firſt rank, and 
eſpecially ſuch as were young and hand- 
ſome, did not come to court; at leaſt, 
they appear'd there very ſeldom, and 
only to pay their duty to the Queen ; 
and then, it was their honour to reſide 
in the country in their own families. 
The great number of women that now 
uent the court, is a monſtrous abuſe, 
to which the nation has been accuſtom- 
ed, Have not you countenanced this 
cuſtom ? Have you not 

rought to your court, or kept there in a 
diſtinguiſh'd manner, ſome female of a 
ſuſpected character, or one who has ac- 
tually, in the former part of herlife, been 
guilty of miſconduct? The court is by: 
no means a proper place for ſuch ungod- 
ly perſons to do penance in; let them 
withdraw into places — retirement, if 

are at their on liberty; or if 
they have huſbands ſtill living, and are 
obliged to be abroad in the world, let 


them repent in their ow houſes. But 
do you remove from your court hat- 
ever 
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ever has not been regular, as you have 
all the ladies of quality in your king- 
dom to chuſe out of, mn to 


n their places. 


XII. _ 

Have you been careful to reſtrain 
luxury, and puta ſtop to the ruinous 
inconſtancy of faſhions? Tis this which 
corrupts the greateſt part of the wo- 
men; they put themſelves to more ex- 
pence by coming to court, than they 
are able to ſupport without a crime; a 
luxury increaſes in them the deſire of 
pleaſing, and their paſſion to pleaſe is 
principally employ d in laying fnares 
for the King. A Prince muſt be in- 
ſenſible and invulnerable, to reſiſt all 
the allurements of the pernicious wo- 
men he has about him; tis a tempta- 
tion conſtantly at hand, to which he 
is perpetually — Have not you 

permitted perſons of great vanity and 
— , which 
ve increaſed the general expences ? 
Have not you yourſelf contributed HA 
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the growth of this evil, by the exceſs 
of your magnificence ? Tho- you be a 
King, you ſhould avoid whatever is 
very coſtly, and which others would 
have as well as you. Tis uſeleſs to al- 
ledge, that none of your ſubjects ought 
to allow himſelf a garb, which is ſuit- 
able only to your — The Princes, 
who are nearly allied to you, will dreſs 
themſelves very much in the ſame man- 
ner with yourſelf; the Lords will ſtrive 
to emulate the princes ; the Gentry wall 
vye with the Lords; the Officers of 
the revenue will even 90 beyond them; 
and the Citizens will tread in the foot- 
ſteps of theſe Officers, whom they have 
ſeen to ſpring up from a dunghil. No- 
body values himſelf in due proportion, 
or ſets a juſt eſtimate upon his own 
condition. Luxury paſſes from neigh- 
bour to neighbour, by imperceptible de- 
grees, from perſons in the higheſt ſta- 
tion to the loweſt of the people. If 
you put on embroider'd apparel, the 
whole world will ſoon wear it. The 
only means of putting a ſtop to luxury 

at 
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at once, 1s by giving yourſelf the ex- 
ample, which S. Lewis gave, of great 
plainneſs. Have you given this neceſ- 

fary example in every particular? Not 
only in your apparel, for that is inſuffi- 
cient, but alſo in your furniture, your 
equipage, your tables, and build- 
ings? Inform yourſelf how the Kings, 
your predeceſſors were lodg'd, and in 
what manner their apartments were 
fitted up; inform yourſelf what were 
their meals, and in what manner they 
. ee ee and 8 
aſtoniſh'd at prodigious luxury 
to which we are fallen. There — 
at this time more coaches and ſix in 
Paris, than there were mules an hun- 
dred years ago. It was not everyone 

then that had a chamber to himſelf; 
a ſingle chamber, with ſeveral beds in 
it, would ſuffice for ſeveral perſons; 
now no one can do without large apart- 
ments, and a ſucceſſion of rooms one 
within another. Every one muſt have 
gardens, fountains, ſtatues, parks with- 
out * and houles, which _— 

col 
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coſt more to keep in repair than the 
rent of the lands where they are fitu- 
ated, Whence comes all this, but 
from the example which ſome derive 
from others. Example alone is 
ble of reforming the manners 


a 
whole nation. We even ſee that the 


folly of our faſhions is contagious: a- 
mongſt all our neighbours. All Eu- 
rope, jealous as it is of France, cannot 
- avoid ſubmitting ſeriouſly to our 'laws 
in the moſt frivolous and pernicious 
thing that belongs to us. Once more, 
ſuch is the force of the prince's exam- 
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of ſpeaking concerning religion? Cour- 
tiers are ſervile imitators, and take a 


ride in having all the faults of their 
Have you rebuk'd irreligion, 
fo as, to ſhew your diſapprobation of 
the leaſt-word that had a tendency to 

introduce it? Have you. expreſs'd a 
ſincere indignation againſt impiety ? 
And in ſuch manner, as not to leave 
the leaſt room to doubt of your ſen- 
timents? Have you never been reſtrain'd 
by a falſe ſhame, ſo as to bluſh at the 
profeſſion of the Goſpel? Have you, 
both by your diſcourſe and actions, 
ſhewyn your faith to be ſincere, and gi- 
ven proof of your zeal for Chriſtianity ? 
Have you made — of your authority 
to ſuppreſs infidelity ? Have you de- 
clin'd: with abhorrence all obſcene jeſt- 
ing, all equivocal diſcourſes, with eve- 


ry other badge of libertiniſin ? 


td = A 
or hate | x oh you fo — 


5 from any of your ſubjects by 
* authority, and in oppoſition to the 


rules 
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rules eſtabliſhed'? Have you made the 
_ reparation a private man would have 
done, when you have taken away his 
houſe, or ineloſed his field in your 
pum or d his office, or ſunk 

is revenues? Have thoroughly 
examined the real neceſſities of the ſtate, 
to compare them with the inconveni- 
encies of taxes, before you have laid 
em u your people? Have you con- 
ſulted upon ſuch an im t point 
the men of the beſt underſtanding, 
moſt zealous for the public good, and 
-moſt capable of wing the truth before 
you, without flattery or fear? Have you 
not given the name of — ney of 
ſtate, to what has ſerv/donly'to 
fy your own ambition, ſuc —— war 
undertaken for the ſake of conqueſt, and 
to acquire glory? Have you not call'd 
your on preten 
the ſtate? If you have a perſonal claim 
to any ſucceſſion in a neighbouring ter- 
ritory, you ought to ſupport that war 
out of the income of your emen 


potictions, your own private purſe, or 
3 | perſonal 


fions the neceſſity of 


» 4 


24 _ _ Proper Heads | 
loans; at leaſt you ought on- 
ly to apply to this uſe the voluntary 
aids granted by the affection of your 
ay e, and not load em with taxes 
Denn 
have. no concern; for your ſu | 
will not, be at all the happier, by your 
adding one province more to your 
minions. When Charles VIII. march- 
ed to Naples, to recover the ſucceſſion 
of the houſe of Anjou, he undertook 
the war at his own charge; 
the ſtate did not think themſelves Ob- 
lig d to defray the expences of that en- 
terprize. At moſt you can do no more 
upon ſuch. occaſions than receive the 
free- will offerings of an affectionate 
people, preſented in conſideration of 
the united intereſt of a loyal nation 
and a King who governs it as a father. 
In Which view you will be far from 
heaping taxes upon your, people, to 
puree. r 


| 
, 
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| Have you not tolerated wrongs at at the 
ſame time that you abſtain'd fromdoing 
them? Have you been ſufficiently care- 
ful in the choice of the ſeveral perſons 


of them through fear of difobliging the 
perſons who recommended them, or 
from a ſectet deſire that they ſhould 
carry your authority, or augment your 
revenue, beyond bounds? 
Have you duly inform'd yourſelf of 
their adminiſtration ? Have you ſigni- 
fied that you was ready to hear the 
complaints that could be made againſt 
them, and to do juſtice to- thoſe who 
had been injur'd by them? Have you 
done it, when at any time you have 
diſcovered their miſdemeanours? Have 
you not given to your miniſters, or 
ſuffer d them to take, exceſſiye | 
which their ſervices had not 


'd? | 


B upon 


26 "Proper Heads * 
upon thoſe who ſerve the ſtate under 
him, ought always to be limited with- 
in certain bounds. It is not fit, that 
he ſhould raiſe their fortunes above 
thoſe of perſons of the bigheſt rank, 
or diſproportion them to the preſent 
wants of the ſtate. Let a miniſter have 
done ever ſo much ſervice, he ought 
not at once to attain to an immenſe 
eſtate, whilſt the people are diſtreſs d, 
and the Princes and Lords of the firſt 
quality are neceſſitous. Much leſs is 
the King permitted to beſtow ſuch for- 
tunes upon his favourites, who uſually 
do the ſtate ſtill leſs ſervices than his 
miniſters. 1 44 | 


vl. 


Hare you > appointed reaſonable: ſala- 
ries — of your miniſters, 
and ſuch other perſons as are employed 
in ſubaltern offices, ſufficient to afford 
themadecent ſubſiſtence, without taking 


any thing for the diſpatch of buſineſs? 
At. the ſame time, have you laid a re- 


9 luxury and ambition 
"11 0 


of Self-Evaminatiin, Ge. 25 
nt gs if not, you are 


thay bevemnedein their exulitine 

On the one hand, — 
into theſe with an expectation of 
in them in a handſome manner, 
and of ſpeedily fortunes by 
them. And on the other hand, their 
ſalaries ſeldom amount to a third part 
of what they are to ſpend in 
the genteel manner they and fa- 
milies live. They are — 
no eſtates; and what would you have 
them do? e 
of neceſſity to get privately whatever 
neſs. This is evident; wane Ig rn 
deſignedly ſhut his eyes, does not 
— You muſt therefore give 
them more, and at the ſame time pro- 
vent them rom lining in $90 expe | 
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Have you fought 4 2 
l your people, and * 
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from them but what the real neceſſi- 
ties of the ſtate have compell'd you to 
take for their own advantage? The 
. ſubſtance of the people ought not to 
be otherwiſe employed, than for the 
real benefit of the themſelves. 
You have the rents and profits of your 
crown-lands, which you ſhould receive 
and manage; they are deſign d for the 
ſubfiſtence of your  houſhold. This 
domeſtick expence you ought to _— 
if at any time your royal revenue 
overcharged with debts, and your 

ple drained. The ſubſidies your fo 
the people, ſhould be ſolely 
the real uſes of the ſtate. And in 


upon 
a time of publick vou ſhould 
ſludy to retrench offices that are not 


abſolutely Have you adviſed 
with the moſt able and beſt diſpoſed 
perſons, capable of informing you con- 
_ cerning the condition of the provinces, 
the culture of the lands, the fruitful- 
neſs of the laſt years, the ſtate of trade, 
Se. to know what" the ſtate can pay 
+ IC" And have you there- 
101 upon 


of Self-Examination, Tc. 29 
upon ſettled the taxes of each 1 we 
year? Have you given a favourable ear 
to the. remonſtrances of men of probi- 
ty? Inſtead of di them, 
have you ſought for them, and anti- 
cipated — ͤꝛ—•—J 
to do? Vou know, that formerly the 
King cxated nothing from the people 
by his ſole authority; it was the Par- 
liament, or aſſembly of the nation, that 
ated bich-the fands for the 
extraordinary demands of the ſtate. 
Ncept in this cafe, he lived upon the 
rents and revenues of his crown-lands. 
And what has changed this order, but 
the ahſolute authority which Kings 
have aſſumed? Even in our days, we 
Ft which are bo- 


have 
dies infinitely inferior to the ancient 
— — 
monſtrate againſt 
ary edicts. At leaſt; car 


— 

not to 

publiſh any, till after you had adviſed: 
well with perſons i ble of flatter - 
ing you, and diſtinguiſh d by a ſincere 
regard for the publick welfare. Have 
MABH001 B 3 8 vou 


pences, the your tables, your 
equipages and furniture, the embelliſh- 
ment of your and palaces, and 
the exceſſive gifts you have laviſhly be- 
„ o 
q my Scion deten gan 
XVIII. — r 1 Ve 
Have you not offices and 
employments, in order to draw freſh: 
ſums from their creation? Such crea- 
tions are no more than taxes in/-dif 
guiſe; they all tend to the oppreſſiom 
of the people, and are ſubject to thres 
inconveni which ordinatily taxa- 
tions are not. Firſt; — 7 
tual, when: not reitnburſed at 
any 5 a reimburſement is — 
What 5 ſub 
In, Serondly; I Rock who purchaſe 
' new-created' offices take care to 
repay themfelvey with uſury, as ſoon 
as poſſible; you give up your people to 
W deb For an hundred 
N E thouſand 
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thouſand livres, for" inſtance, Which 


they give you for a creation of offices, - 
to five huridrad 


you give up your 
thouſand livres of vexation, which they 
will ſuffer without remedy. Thirdly, 


By theſe multiph of offices you 
ruin the civil government of the ſtate; 
— r rn ö 


Ano of abuſes ks a6 es 
impracticable; you 
tion in debt, for theſe creations become 


a kind of debts wherein the whole na- 


tion-is involved; in fine, you reduce 
all arts and ts to mon 


Have you no ſuch creations to 
yourſelf with, whoſe conſequences will 
be pernicious for ſeveral 


of 


peaceable reign 


the throne, r 2 
not 


may have 
tions within the ſpace of a ten years 
war? Have you not been too com- 


B 4 plying 


run the whole na- 


lies, which corrupt and ſpoil the — 0 


ages? The 
vwiſeſt and beſt Prince that ever fat on 


able to make 


fifty years, wou | 
amends for the miſchiefs which a King 
this fort of crea- 


6. 


32 Proper Heads - 
plying, with the courtiers, who under 
a pretence of ſparing your revenues in 


the cewards they 1 wha aſked of — 
W call Ahaires 
8 E. tions up- 


on the people, eg Ar the order 
of civil government, enervate the exe- 
cution of juſtice, degrade all arts, diſ- 
courage trade, and lay a burden upon 
the publick, to latisfy, for a little time, 
the Sang, 9 — and pro- 
digal courtier. Send your courtiers in- 
to the country to paſs ſome time upon 
r 
teach them to live y; let them 
ſee that you value none but ſuch as live 
regularly, and manage with economy; 
ſhew a contempt for all thoſe who ru 
in themſelves through their folly: and 
by this means you will do them more 
good, without coſting either yourſelf 
or your people a ſingle penny, — if 
you laviſh d away upon them all the 
. 


* (24 13 Ks oy ; XIX. 
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Have you never tolerated your mi- 
niſters in taking away the ſubſtance of 


5 for your uſe, without 
— — — 
retarding the payment in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to be detrimental to the 
who have been obliged to {el}, or never 
been wilfully ignorant that they have 


ty. The Prince: knows'be- 


thing of it, and probably, through wil- 
1 14. B 5 Rx ful 


34 Por u, 

ful ignorance. But it is your duty to 
be made acquainted with the miſchief 
that is t by your authority. In- 
form yourſelf of the truth, and ſuffer 
not your authority to be carried beyond 
its proper bounds. Give a favourable 
Ear to ſuch as lay before you its juſt 
extent; chuſe ſuch miniſters as are not 
afraid to tell you wherein it is carried 
too far; and remove from you all ſuch 
18 1 havghty, and' bold. 


10 +64 
. 

01 your agreements ah — 
people, are you as juſt as if you was 
upon an equal fovting with that per ſon 
with whom you treat ? Is he free with 
you, as with one of his neighbours? 
Does he not rather chuſe to loſe, in or- 
der to get out of your hands, and de- 
liver himſelf from vexation, than to 
maintain his right? The farmers of 

revenues, ſtewards, &c. do they 
7 x idve wid tineſs, which 
vyourſelf would'decline ; and ſtifle the 
cries of the. weak, when diſpoſed to 
22 8 complain ? 


the man you contract with in zen, in 
draughts upon your demeſne lands, in 
offices of novel creation, which one 
ſtroke of your ſuccefſor's pen is capable 
of taking from him; becauſe Kings 
are always minors, and their — 
lands unalienable. Thus private perſons 
ſhall give up their certain patrimony, 
to receive in its ſtead what ſhall after - 
wards be taken from them. 40 . 


evitable mne ber amis. 
XII. 


ee eee e 
granted edicts, or declarations, or de- 
crees, to the farmers of your revenues, 
drawn up in terms, to en- 
large your pretenſions at the expence 
of trade, and even to lay traps for the 
—— — — or at 
leaſt to put them to trouble, and lay 
them under difficulties in the carrying 
on of their buſineſs, in order to make 
them pa y for their deliverance. out of 
2 "'This i doing bun dien 19 

tradeſmen 
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tradeſmen and the publick, whoſe bu- 
r 


to nothing. 
I. 


Have you never ſuffer d ſoldiers to 
be enliſted againſt their inclinations? 
Tis true, the people are obliged to 
defend the ſtate in perſon; but then 
—_ ſhould en engage onl only in juſt and 
ry wars; very village, 
— Thould be only — — young 
perſons under no engagement, whoſe 
preſence might well be ſpared without 
any injury either ture, or trade, 
or other neceſſary arts; and who have 
no families depending upon them; and 
farther, they ſhould be infallibly diſ- 
miſs d after a few years ſervice, and 
others ſent to ſupply their places, 
and ſerve in their — # Whereas, to 
pick up what men they pleaſe, againſt 
their own inclination; to impoveriſh, 
and frequently ruin, a whole family, by 
carrying away the head of it; to force 
ted ee from his cart, and 2 | 
2 
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him — — in the ſervice, 
where he frequently dies miſerably in 
hoſpitals, unprovided of proper necei- 
faries ; is what nothing can excuſe, ei- 
_— — 1 

n 3; 
Have you e 060 * 
galley- ſlave at liberty, immediately 
— ———— 
— — of theſe 
CS —— 1 b. 
to g it 
the. term. —ů — 


Do you give you: troops. the 
that is ſufficient to maintain them 5 


ä—— — —- - 


O Re 
al IEEE you lay 


know ip could nereveld; and with- 
out which they muſt of neceſſity have 


or 
ne, ar bligin men to enliſt by 
——— — the ſoldiers 


wauld 
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would be ſtarved to death, if they did 
een 1 

uhr XXV. 4 pk 6.54 C11 * 4 


— no injuſticeto foreign 
nations? A poor wretch is hang'd für 
pre. ety evi —— 
committed in extreme neceffity; and 
the man who makes a or, in 
other words, who brings under an un! 
juſt yoke the territories of a 
ing ſtate is reſpected as an hero. The 
unjuſt ſeizure of a meadow or a vine - 
yard, is conſider d as a fin not to be 
forgiven by God without reſtitution z 
and the uſurpation of towns and pro- 
vinces is counted as nothing. To take 
a field from à private man is a great 
ſin; but to take a large country from 
a nation, is an innocent and a 
action. Where then are the ideas of 
juſtice? Will God judge in like man- 
ner? Exiftimaſts mique, quad ero tw 
fmilis; Thou wickedly, 
that I ſhall be ſuch a one as thyſelſ. 


„ 


er 


injury to millions of men where a whole 
country is concern'd, which we dare 
not do to a fingle man in-the caſe of a 


away unjuſtly, and ought to be reſtored. 
4 the caſe is the ſame with what- 


war you have —— — 
carried on with ſucceſs, inſtead of pro- 


curing you peace of conſcience, engages 
you not only to reſtore the territories 


3 9 


„ bd 


cauſe, to your 
ies of peace, they are to be reckon d 
, not only in all the unjuſt points, 


my is 2 


1 a 


ſelf to be a man. You are never 4 
to do ill to him, when you can avoid it 


of peace with a neighbouring people, 
than to be guilty of tricking in a con- 
tract with a private perſon. To inſert 
ambiguous and captious terms in a trea 
! ty, 


= l q 
w” 
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ty, is to prepare the dndraf on? for 
generation to come, tis to lay bar- 
rels of powder under houſes that are 
rr: are ; 
XXVI. 


When the ſubject of a war was in 
debate, did you, from the 
enamine your ;- and cauſe 
them to be enquired into by others, 
who were men of 'd under- 
ſtanding, and leaſt liable to flatter you ? 
— — 
the advices of ſuch miniſters, as have 
an intereſt in engaging you in a war, 
or at leaſt ſeek to comply with youỹ 
paſſions, with a view of procuring from 
— wy] as Hoare 

into all the reaſons 
that may be urged againſt you ? Have 
lent a favourable ear to ſuch as 
ſearch d t hly into them? 
Have you allow'd yourſelf time to 
know the ſentiments of the wiſeſt of 
your oounſellors, without anticipating 


yi judgments ? ene 
a ſider d 


fg . 

fear of pai —— * withou 
—.— ki wi i 
if Princes 3 four = 
could find any ere yon 


in moleſting 


1 
— ng ſuch places 
e de 
ſuch — ID Vis 
ge rule! W 
nid © fa on ogg "die 
Gs nn. _— till we — 
ak r — — = 
—.— 5 
r on — 
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* i 
your 
neigh» 


neighbours. Would you allow your 
neighbour to take 'whatever he ſhould 
judge commodious for his ſecurity ? 


Your ſecurity gives no right to 
another's - Your fafeſt ſecuri- 


ty is to abt july; tis to keep good 
allies, by an upright and diſcreet con- 
—— tis to have a numerous people, 

in proſperous citcumſtances, well-af- 
fected, and well-diſciplined. But what 
can be more ro ſecurity, 
than to let your Age fs they 
can none from you, and that 
you are always dif to take from 
ee e e 


— 
— a9". 1 intereſt? What im- 
ports it to them, whether you have a 


province more? They may, out of af- 
4 2 19. Jon 
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fection to you, if you carry it to them 
as a father, aſſiſt you in the recovery 
of ſuch tertitories, as by right of fuc- 
ceſſion lawfully. belong to you; but 

can. you. load them, with. tinea ogyinſt 
their: inclination, ':to ſupply yourſelf ' 
with the funds to carry on a2 
war, wherein have no advantage? 
Farther, let us ſuppoſe the war direct. 
ly to concern.the tis your duty 
is likely to be the greater. Vou ſhould 
compare the benefits that may be drawn 
from it, or at leaſt the miſchiets, that 
may be apprehended from not 
in it, with the inconveniences that will 
ily follow after it. When all is 
over, there is ſcarce any war, however 
happily executed, that is not attended 
with greater miſchief than 
to a ſtate. Conſider but how many 
— — —— —— —— — | 


nels, wo hou many years en | 
1 
only two years war, with reſpect to 

the good government of a ſtate. Would 
any ſenfible man, that was not influ- 


n, engage in a law- 
ſuit, tho ſure of his right; if he was 
convinced before- hand, that though he 
gain d his cauſe, it would do more 
miſchief than ſervice to the large ſa- 
mily he had to take care of? This 

juſt weighing of the good and ill ari- 
ſing from war, would always deter- 
mine a good King to decline it, by 
reaſon of its fatal conſequences; for, 
Where are the adva that can 
counterballance ſo many inevitable miſ- 
chiefs, without mentioning the 
following upon ill ſucceſs. There can 
be but one caſe, where a war; notwith- 
ſtanding all its ills, becomes neceſſary ; 
and that is, when we cannot avoid it 
without giving too great advantage to 
an unjuſt and crafty enemy, who is al- 
ready too powerful. Then, indeed, by 
e „ a war, 


We 
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into it; we ſhould make a peace, which 
in reality would be no peace, and only 
carry the deceitful appearance of | 
ſo. Then, indeed, however diſinclin d 
to it, het tan Aut. ch 
the war with vigour, through a fincere 
deſire of prom 2 good and laſting 
peace. But this fingle caſc more ſel- 
dom happens than we are apt to ima- 
gine; and frequently is judged to be 
real, when it is highly chimerical. 
When a King is juſt, ſincere,” inviola- 
bly faithful to all his allies, and power- 
ful in his own country through the 
wiſdom of his RG he has 
wherewithal to put a ſtop to the en- 
croachments of his reſtleſs and unjuſt 
neighbours, who are diſpoſed: to fall 
upon him. All the world is concern'd 
in ſupporting him. If his cauſe is juſt, 
he may firſt purſue all the mildeſt me- 
thodsbeoreheemeroupon ir having 

epared ſt all events, by power- 
Fally arming himdfolf, he may offer to 
—_— 


difinereſted neighbours; he ma take 
1 of 


l try. 
modation; and if all this proves to 
be of no purpoſe; he will fight with 
greater confidence in the protection of 
God, with greater zeal in his ſubjects, 
and more firmly ſuccour'd by his allies. 
Foyer ary gens that he will 
_— to make war under ſuch 
circumſtances. Three fourths of the 
wars that are engaged in, ariſe from 


2 and haughtineſs, ſrom craft, co- 
and Precipitation. - cM 


XXVII.. | 
| Have you faithfully kept your — 
with your enemies, in capitulations, 
cartels, Sc. War has its laws, which 
are no leſs ſtrictly to be obſerved, than 
thoſe of peace. Even when. two par- 
ties are at war, there ſubſiſts a cer- 
tain. Law of Nations, which is the 
ground- plot of humanity itſelf; tis a 
„ eee "4 


People, 


_ tween two 


of Self-Bxamination, &c. th 
people, which no war can diſſolve; 
otherwiſe, war would be no more than 
plunder, and a perpetual ſeries of trea- 
cheries, aſſaſſinations, abominations, and 
barbarities. You- ſhould do to your 
enemies what you think they have a 
right to do to you. There are violences 


and ſtratagems in war which are mes 


tual, and are e on both ſides. 
In all other re , there ought to be 
a ſtrict and a true humanity. 


It is not allow'd, to render fraud fot 
fraud. 11 is not allow) d, for' inſtance, 
to enter into engagements with a view 
O breaking them, becauſe enem 
has made 8 "are te 
has not kept. ' Fatther, In a war be- 
t nations, che 
more noble or more crown 18 
not to decline — equally to all 
the laws that are eommon to war. A 
Prince, who plays writh a private min, 


in 0 1e G8 9 
- from 


ſtrictly all the laws of the 
the time that ho plays with + hy m 


that reſpect, to in that cut, "he pats 


C lumſelf _ 
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himſelf upon the ſame — with 
him. The —. high and mighty 
Prince ought to be the moſt ſcrupu- 
lous in rigidly Keeping up to all the 
rules required inthecontributions, which 
ſecure his people from captures, maſſa- 
cres, and conflagrations ; in n ca- 
een, Sc. 


3 Gr La Pang 
pitulations made with enemies; thoſe 
that are made with a conquer'd people 
muſt likewiſe be religiouſly kept. As 
you ſhould keep your word with the 
enemy's-garriſon, - "which ; is withdrawn 
from a conquer d town, without any 
fraudulent interpretation of ambiguous 
terms ſo ought. you. to keep ſtrictly - 
your word with the people of the town, 
and its dependencies. Of what import 
ance is it, to whom promiſed the 
conditions agreed to in favour of the 
people? The caſe is the ſame, whether 
the engagement was made with them- 
ſelves or the . Certain * 
Yori 


a... 
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that you have promiſed ſuch conditi · 

ons for the people, and tis your duty 
to keep them inviolably. Who n 
truſt you if you break thern? Or what 
will ever be ſacred, if ſuch a promiſe 
is not? 'Tis a Contract enter d into 
with the people, to make them your 
ſubjects; and will you begin with the 
viqlation of your fundamental title ? 
They owe you-obedience only by vir- 
tue of this contract, and if you break 


you no lng deſerve i hare fen 
keep it. 


« 14445 048 


: Fx X. 3 % 
you not, during the war, done 


"0 


Have 
uſcdecs miſchief to your enemies? Thoſe 


enernies are always men, and always 
your brethren. If you are yourſelf a 


true man, you ought to do them no 
other miſchief than what you cannot 
avoid doing, to ſecure yourſelf from, the 
harm they ad oven td 
them to à juſt peace. Have you t 
invented and introduced purely fa - 


* of oo yare on. nn 


21 


* . 


1 


Pe- mad hy 
on or Wan new kinds of . 
_ yon not countenanced ravages, 
facrileges, and maſfacres, 
which Ke not been decifive, without 
which you might have defended your 


cauſe, and notwithſtanding which your 
enemies have y carried on their 


oppoſition you? You muſt give 
a5 rde 6 and make rep 
er 


ration to the utmoſt of your pow 
all the ills which you have authorized, 


and which have been done W 


ceſſity. 


"Have — 
e 
em under pretences ? As to 
the articles in the antient treaties 
which are ambiguous, inſtead of mak- 
3 5 "drinker Fig 
ought to be interpreted by the 
3 RIG: 
em. This immediate execution is the 
_ Infallible interpretation of the words. 
The parties, immediately after the trea- 
ty. 
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* they. kpe gg he A 
well; they Knew w ur 
tended to ſay, than other perſons can 


know fifty years after. Thus pol 
ſeſſion is deciſive in this reſpect; and to 


endeavour to diſturb it, is an attempt 
to elude what is moſt certain and in- 
violable amongſt mankind. To give 
ſome ſtability to the world, and ſecu · 
a Tarek 
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theſe two fundamental rules, there is 
no reſt nor ſecurity amongſt mankind, 
Have you conſtantly follow d them? 
| XXXII. 
Have you done juſtice to the merit 
of all the principal ſubjects whom' you 
was able to put into employments? In 
not doing juſtice to private perſons in 
their ſubſtance, their lands, rents, &c. 
you wrong only thoſe private perſons 
and their families; but in not paying 
a proper regard to virtue and abilities 
reparable injuſtice to your whole ſtate. 
The you have not choſe into 
places have in reality loſt nothing; as 
thoſe places would have been to them 
but opportunities, dang both to 
their eternal ſalvation, and their tem- 
Leaſe; but tis whole king- 
dom that you have unjuſily depriv'd 
of an affiſtance which God had pre- 
pared for it. Men of ſuperiour genius 
and integrity are more ſcarce than can 
well be imagin d; they ſhould be 
SIRI =, 


C ſought 


4 ou 
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ſought for even to the ends oſ the 
1  Procul & de ultimis fnibür pre- 
tium ejus; as the wiſe Man exprelits 
himſelf of the virtuous woman. Why 
have you 
ſiſtance of ſuch men as have been ſu- 
periour-to others? Was it not your 
duty to fill the higheſt places withithe | 
choiceſt men? Was it not the prinei- 
pal part of your office ? - A king dots 
not change the duty of a king, by 
attending to ſuch particulars, as Others 
who govern under him are capable of 
directing; his eſſential function is to 
do that which nobody but himſelf can 
do; it is, to make a good choice of 
ſuch as are to exereiſe his authority un- 
der him; ĩt is to to every one tlie 
place which properly ſuits him; and 
to do all in the ſtate, not by himſelf 
— were impollible) but by cau- 

all to be done by the men he 
ben holes of, animates, inſtrusts 
and puts into the right way. 'This:is 
the proper buſineſs of the King,” Have 
0 | as the reſt, which others 

C 4 under 


10d the Rate of the als 
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under you were capable ofdoing, in order 
to apply yourſelf to this eſſential branch 
of your duty, which you alone was ca- 
pable of diſcharging ? Have you been 
careful to mark out a certain number 
f ſenſible and well-minded perſons, 
y whom to be informed of the ſeveral 
lubjets, who have diſtinguiſn d them- 
ſelves in every proſeſſion? Have you 
ueſtioned them all ſeparately, in or- 
der to ſee if their teſtimonies concern- 
ing each ſubject agreed together ? Have 
you had patience to enquire, by thels 
inclinations, habits, and conduct of 
every man, whom. - os te it 4n 
your power to put into a place? Have 
— men themſelves? To be 
continually ſhut up in a cloſet, 
diſpatching ww is there, is to rob the 


of Self-Examinugion, ? Sc. 5 


ſtudy men well, withour ſeeming to 
do it, converſation will be far more 
—— than many points which 

peel de 
by diſcern thew lh, indiforetion, va 
nity, and artifice, their flatteries, and 
their falſe maxims. Princes have an 
infinite power over thoſe that are about 
them; 1 
have an equal weakneſs in approach 
ng rie, "The Aan of e 


kens every paſſion, and open all 
the . 
knows how to make an 


this 1 he will ſoon diſcover 
the weakneſſes of man. 
Another way of ing trial of men 
is them into lower employ- 
ents, to ſee if they will be fit for 
ſuch are - bi Hase an u 
the behaviour of tines iv GA. 
fice, whom you truſt with any em- 
ment, follow them cloſe; never loſe 
ht of them, leam what they do, and 
them give you an account of 
you have committed to their 
C 5 charge, 


me 


make 
"Ry 


2 


S. 
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* turn diſcourſe upon this 
bead when un your them. nts 
will never want ſubje& for converſa- 
tion. You will find out their natural 
diſpoſition by the have taken 
of 2 — — 5 — not 
be amiſs to conceal your own real ſen- 
timents, in order to diſcover theirs ; 
aſk their advice, you may follow what 
you pleaſe, This ee r duty 
of a King. Have you d it ? 
Have you not neglected 8 know men, 
thro' an indolence of temper, thro' 
particularity of humour, thro an 
. of diſpoſition which has 
made you decline ſociety, thro' en- 
gaging in matters which are but tri- 
fles in compariſon of this ſtudy of 
mankind; or laſtly, by amuſement in 
you our cloſet under a — of purſuing 


ſineſs in private? Have you not 
. that reaſon remov d 
> aroma arty cle word il 
diſtinguiſh d from others by their cou- 
tage and virtue? Have you not been 


5 *alraid-- leſt they thould pry 100 Par- 


1. J _ rowly 


8 


2 
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rowly into your conduct, and make 
too great diſcoveties of your weak - 
neſſes, if placed too near your perſon? 
Have you not been afraid that they 
would not flatter you, that they would 
oppoſe your unjuſt paſſions, your bad 
taſts, your mean and miſbecomin up 
ſigns? Have you not rather c 
make uſe of certain intereſted — 
crafty perſons, who make it their bu- 
ſineſs to flatter you, who ſeem not to 
| ke any of your Kalte and, applaud all 
your whims ; or rather of certain mean 
ſervile people whom you caſily ſway, 
whom, you hope to blind, without 
_ a to contradict you, and 


x the more, as you 
— no * of their authority, and 
are not. afraid. that they hould. ſhew 


themſelves to be of a genius 
to your own? Have you not, 1 995 
ſuch bad motives as theſe, advanc'd 
weak or wicked men to the. higheſt 
places; and remov'd far from you. what 
; 2 aſſiſt ron in allo] 
the grea conſequence? To rob an- 
other of his lands lands, poſts, or money, is 


8 


« 
* W' 
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—_— — —— 
with this that I have mentioned. 

> + © © | 
not eccuſicen'd- your do- 
meſtics to. a more way of 
living than their condition has requir d, 
and to falaries which have been a bur- 
den to the ſtate? Do not your valets 


de chambre, valets de „ &c. 
live like lords, whilſt perſons of real 


quality pine away in your anti-cham- 


Have you 


ber without any benefit, and many 
n illuſtrious hou ſes live 
retired in the provinces, under neceſ- 
ſity of concealing their wretchedneſs 7 


Have you 


— 


not, under the pretext of 


keeping the £ of your 

F. . 
equipages- and furniture, in all ſubal- 
tern officers, who have neither birth, 
nor ſolid merit, 3 
lelves ſaperiour to perſons of quality, 
becauſe they talk familiarly to haves 4 
and eaſily obtain favours from you? 
Have you- not been too-much _—_ 
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their importunity ? Have 4 em 
more ard of be, g 

2 


of to do 
not been too — by the 
dun marks of zeal and attachment to 
your perſon, Which ex- 
[ Treks Torch An 
you, and advance their own” fortune? 
Have you not made 2 
by letting them conceive hopes . 
ö 
and your affection for them ? Have you 
not ruin'd their families, by lhe | 
them die without any ſolid ſubſtance 
d leave to their children, after having - 
ſuffered them to live in a ridiculous 
b , which conſum'd the great 
' they receiv'd from you duri Es 
life-time ? And has not t the & been 
cording to their reſpective 1 : 
- Whilft they live, they drain the whole = 
kingdom; and when they die, — 4 
leave their families worth 
give them too much, und r fie 
eee | 
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thus thoſe who ruin the ſtate, ruin al- 
ſo themſelves. *'Tis you who are the 
cauſe of it, by keeping ſo many uſeleſs 
— n about you, who 

their fooliſh extravagancies have 
a right to demand freſh contributions 
from you, which they may * ve ahi 
to ſquander away. | 


XXXIV. 
Have you taken up no N 
againſt any particular perſon, without 
making a ſufficient enquiry into the 
facts laid to his charge? This would 
be to open a paſſage to calumny an 
t, or at leaſt unadviſedly 10 
fall in with the prejudices of the perſons 
2 about you, and in whom you 
—— — You muſt not 
and give credit only to a certain ſet 
of of men; they are certainly men, and 
thoug were even e 
they are 2 Wphat⸗- 
ITE their judg- 
ment and virtue, you are oblig'd. to 
W they are not ig 
1 y 
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by others, or obſtinately bligd//thein- 
ſelves. As often as you give yourſelf 
up to a certain ſet of men, who are al- 
lied by the fame intereſt, or by the 
ſame ſentiments, you wilfully expoſe 
yourſelf to be miſled, 8 
fully. Have you not ſometimes 
your eyes againſt certain I. 
ſons, or at leaſt have you not acted ri- 
gorouſly in a. doubtful caſe, to ſatisfy 
thoſe about you, whom you fear d to 
diſoblige? Have you not thrown out 
e- perſons of diſtinguiſh'd'merit 
and abilities, uncertain ts? 
Tis 4 . Tas —— 
ations: cannot poſſibly be ger over, the 
"hero e #1 ts furthers wil fit - 
But this pretended caution is the moſt 
dangerous ſnare, that can be laid. For 
by this mean tere in mae un de- 
very, and the informers gain all that 


. A final judgment is paſſ- 
ed without due examination; merit is 
excluded, and frightful images are 
form d of the 


rſons, whom the in- 
ſuſpected. By an 
I informer 
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informer, is meant a man who takes 
this trade, and by this horrid em- 
p 4 — 
to Iavour, conſequence is evi- 
dently undeſerving of any credit. To 
believe him, is wilfully to expoſe ones 
ſelf to deſtroy the innocent. A Prince 
who lends an ear to profeſs d inform- 
ers, deſerves neither to be acquainted 
ſhould be put out of countenance and 
driven from court. Bat as the Prince 
ought to know what is done, he ſhould 
have about him ſome honeſt men, 
whom he muſt even againſt theis 
inclination to have a watchful eye up- 
on all chat paſſes, and to give him na- 
tice of it in ſecret. For this office he 
ſhould make choice of 


perſons the molt 
| to it, and who moſt abhor the 
| te Rg Theſe 
will lay ——— nd 0 
parent fd, which gr braid 
publick without troubling him with 
every trifle, which it imports him not 
* At 6 
y 1 oubt- 
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doubtful matters as doubtful; and it 
will be his part to ſearch more narrow- 
ly into them, or to ſuſpend his judg - 
ment if they GY 


n 


good offices upon your miniſters, your 
favourites, and their creatures, whilſt 
you have: ſuffer'd 


l chit by n or the 
2 


to ſee and believe. They often bear 
them with impatience, and yet conti- 
nue ſlaves to them; they ſee their faults 
and are content with ſeeing them. 
They pleaſe themſelves with not being 

78 by them, and after that they 
| blindly 
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blindly follow them. To them they 
facrifice merit, innocence, diſtinguiſh'd 
talents, and the longeſt ſervices. Some- 
times they ſhall. lend a favourable ear 
to the man that ſhall preſume to ſpeak 
againſt thoſe miniſters or - fayourites, 
and upon ſeeing the charge clearly 
made out, they ſhall ſtorm, and pro- 
miſe to ſupport the accuſer againſt the 
miniſter, or the favourite. But ſoon 
the Prince ſhall grow weary of protect- 
ing the man, whoſe ſole 1 


1s 
upon himſelf; the protection is too pain- 
BE to him in en and for far of : 
ſeeing a diflatisfied countenance in the 

perſon of the miniſter, the honeſt man, 
who hath told him the truth, ſhall be 
| xr, TAN e- After this, 
do you deſerve to be 'inform'd ? Can 
you hope that any one will inform 
vou? What wiſe man will preſume to 
apply himſelf directly to you, without 
taking the miniſter in his way, whoſe 
jealouſy is implacable ? Do you not 

deſerve to fee only with his eyes ? And 
are you not given up to his moſt any 
"40 j 


And tive you any remegy 
r „ e 
„ „ ee 


— fads yourſelf to be 
blindly carried away by certain vain 


ſet themſelves off, whilſt you neglect 
and take no notice of plain, «modeſt, 
baſhful, and conceal'd:mevit? A Prince 
ſhews the of his taſte, and the 


weak neſs of his when be 
cannot diſcern how fi ial-and full 
of contem . faults theſe bold and 


impoſing perſons are. Light-headed 
people, great talkers, pragmatical and 
tive perſons, ſcornful criticiſere, and 
terers, who turn every thing into a 
joke, are never eſteem d by a wiſe and 
judicious Prince. He deſpiſes ſuch as 


find every thing eaſy, who applaud 
every thing he likes, and who watch 


his eyes, or the tone of his voice, to 


find out his intention, and to approve 
of it. He keeps out of all places of 
truſt 


enterprizing men, who have the art to 


1 


4224 


are beſt 


BUR 


Phy 
ü 


— are often thoſe who! 


Nat 


* l * 
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ſkilled in this unworthy profeſſion, 
'Tis a profeſſion which ſpoils all 28 
The doctor neglects his practice; the 
prelate overlooks the duties of his mis 
bilty, the general of an army thinks 
more of making his court, than of de- 
the ſtate; the amboſſador ne- 
ates more for his own intereſt at 
is maſter's court, than for the true 
intereſt of his maſter-at the court to 
which he is ſent. The art of 
court corrupts men of all profe 
thoſe men whoſe whole talent lies in 


; " — 4 
20 Peer Heads | 
T +» e 


Have you not heap'd too many e em- 
ployments upon the head of a. ſingle 
man, either to gratify his ambition, or 
to ſave yourſelf the trouble of having 
too many people, whom you ſhall be 
obliged to peak to? When once a man 
comes to be the man in faſhion, all is 
given to him; and it is judg'd right, 
that he only ſhould do every thing. 
Not that be is loved, for — * is ſo; 
nor that he is on, for the pro- 
bity of all mankind is diſtruſted; 
that he is found perfect, for it is a plea- 
ſure frequently to find fault with him; 
but merely from indolence and FRY 
will. One cares not to have to do with 
abundance of people ; to converſe with 
fewer, and not be too narrowly obſery- 
ed by ſo many, 8 
man do, what four would find a gr 
difficulty in doing. The publick 418 
by it, diſpatches linger, overſights and 
wrongs are more frequent, and leſs ca- 
— of being ied, The man is 

| over- 
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over-burden'd, and would be highly 
diſpleaſed if he were not. He has no 
time either to think, or to make a 
thorough enquiry, or to form ſchemes, 
or to ſtudy the men whom he employs, 
but is conſtantly dragg'd on, from day 

to day, by a torrent of buſineſs whi 
he has to diſpatch. Beſides, ſuch a 
number of employments in one ſingle 
perſon, frequently weak enough, ex- 
cludes all the better ſubjeQs, that were 
capable of forming and executing great 
things. No opportunity is given for 
the improvement of any talent; and 
the Prince's indolence is the real cauſe 
of it. The moſt weighty affairs are 
determin'd by the ſlighteſt reaſons. And 
thence ariſe inn ble wrongs. Pau- 
ca de te, ſaid St. Auguſtine to Count 
Boniface, ſed multa propter te, Poſſi- 
| bly you may not do much harm in your 
ſingle perſon, but infinite miſchief by 
putting your authority into bad hands. 


Herr 
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Here ended the heads of Self-examind- 
tian: But the ng diſcourſe, 
whereof the manuſcript ole is entire- 
remaining in the band-writing of 
 Monlſ. de Fenelon, Archbiſhop of Com- 


. bray, has been judg d a proper & 
to them, and fit to ＋ 


ane * piece with the foregoing. , 


Nestes ſtates are not "only 
obliged to behave mutually to- 
wards cach N according to the rules 
of juſtice and honeſty, but ought like- 
wiſe, as well for the fake of their own 
ſecurity, as of their common intereſt, 
to form themſelves into a kind of 0. 


"It Se ro eye; pie 


ad as a maxim, that 

the greateſt power will in time always 
prevail oyer and overthrow the reſt, 
unleſs the latter unite to keep the ba- 
lance even. There is no reaſon to hope, 


© This is the piece which is ſoppoſed to have moſt 
diſpleaſed, in ſome ſhape, certain of the French mi- 
niſſry, and principally "Crtermin'd them to ſuppreſs 


* that 


this whole work. 
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that amongſt mankind a ſuperior power 
ſhould conſtantly be kept within the 

| bounds of u tt moderation, or that 

it ſhould not be diſpoſed to defire more 
when ſtrong, than it was able to ob- 
tain in its greateſt weakneſs. Though 
there even was a Prince of ſo much 
ion as to make ſuch a wonderful 
uſe of his proſperity, the wonder would 
ceaſe with his reign. The natural am- 
bition of { princes, the flatteries 
of their counſellors, and the prejudice 
of whole nations, will not allow us to 
think it poſſible, that one nation which 
has it in its power to conquer others, 
ſhould abſtain from it for whole ages; 

— 

diſplay of juſtice, would be 
eee 5 , and a prodigy 
never more to be ſeen | 
therefore rely upon fact and daily ob- | 
ſervation, that nation is defirous 
of prevailing over all the others that lie 
round it. Every nation, | therefore, is 
obliged, for its own ſecurity, do be con- 


nan da N to prevent the 
| 185 * . 
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exceſſive growth of power in every 
neighbour. To hinder. a neighbour 
from growing too powerful, is not to do 
evil; it is to ſecure ourſelves from ſlave- 
ry, and our neighbours alſo; it is to 
ſtand up in the cauſe of li » tfran- 
quillity, and the publick ſafety ; for the 
aggrandizing of a nation beyond cer- 
tain bounds, changes the general ſyſtem 
of all the nations that have any rela- 
tion to it. For i the ſeveral 


ſacceſſions that fell into the houſe of 


under Charles V. eſpecially 
- I. loſt the bade of 
certain, chat a nation, —— 
direct quarrel wich Spain, had, not- 
g, at that time a right, in 
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Private perſons have no right to 
oppoſe the increaſe of riches in their 
neighbours, becauſe we may ſuppoſe, 
that this increaſe in one cannot be 
ruin of the reſt. There are written 
laws, and magiſtrates, to reſtrain the 
wrongs and violences committed be- 
tween families unequal in ſubſtance ; 
but with fates, the caſe is far other- 
wiſe. bs too great increaſe of one 
only may be the ruin and ſlavery of 
all the he who are neighbours to it; 
nor are there either written laws, or 
judges appointed, to ſerve as a barrier 
ag at the bo dess ofthe moſt p w- 
ED They have always a right to 

ſuppoſe, that the moſt powerful will 
at length exert its ſtrength, when there 
ſhall be'no other force of a like degree 
to put a ſtop to its A Thus 
every Prince has a right, and is even 
obliged, to prevent doch an increaſe of 
power in his neighbour, as will expoſe 
both his own people, and all the other 
neighbouring people, 2 the * 
| ing 


; 
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ing danger of ſlavery without redem- 


D. . 
fer inſtance, Philip II. King of Spain, 
after he had conquered Portugal, had 
a mind to make himſelf maſter of Eng- 
land. I know well, that his title was 
ill-grounded, for he had no claim but 
by Queen Mary his wife, who died 
without children. Elizabeth, who was 
illegitimate, had no right to reign. 
the crown belong'd to Mary Stuart, 
and her ſon. But ſuppoſing that the 
right of Philip II. had been inconteſt- 
able, all Europe would have had rea- 
ſon, notwithſtanding, to have oppoſed 
his ſettlement in England; becauſe the 
addition of ſo mighty a kingdom to 
his dominions in Spain, Italy, Flan- 
ders, the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, would 
have enabled him to give law, eſpeci- 


ally by his maritime force, to all the 
other powers of Chriſtendom, In this 
caſe, Summum jus, ſumma injuria. A 
particular right of ſucceſſion, or dona- 
tion, ought to yield to the natural ** 
3 * * 0 
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of the ſecurity of ſo many nations. In 
a word, whatever overthrows the equi- 
librium, and gives the deciſive ſtroke 
for Univerſal Monarchy, cannot be juſt, 
though it were even founded upon the 
written laws of a. particular country. 
The reaſon is, that theſe written laws 
of a particular people, cannot prevail 
over the natural law of liberty and the 
common ſecurity, engraven 1n the hearts 
of all the other. people of the world. 
Where power riſes to ſuch a height, 
that all the other neighbouring powers 
together are no longer able to reſiſt it, 
all the others have a right to combine 
together to prevent that encreaſe, in 
conſequence of which it would be too 
late to defend the common liberty.” But 
before ſuch leagues, which tend to pre- 
vent the too great increaſe of power in a 
ſtate, can be lawfully form'd, the caſe 
muſt be real and preſſing ; the league 
mult likewiſe be only defenſive; or at 
leaſt made no farther offenſive, than as 
a juſt and neceſſary defence ſhall find 

itlelf included in the ſcheme of an ag- 


D 3 greſſion; 
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greſſion; there muſt alſo, in treatics 
of offenſive leagues, ſuch fix'd bounds 
be always ſet, as never to deſtroy a 
power under a pretence of limiting it. 

This care to keep up a kind of e- 
quality and equilibrium amongſt neigh- 
bouring nations, is that which ſecures 


the common repoſe, In this reſpect, 


all the nations that are neighbours , to 
each other, and united by commerce, 
make up a great body, and a kind of 
community. For inſtance, Chriſten- 


dom makes a kind of general repub- 


lick, which has. its intereſts, its appre- 
henfions, its: precautions to obſerve. 
All the members, which compoſe this 
great body, are under obligations to 
each other for the fake of the common 
good, and to themſelves for the ſecu- 
. rity of their country, to prevent ſuch 
a progreſs in any one of their mem- 

bers, as would ſubyert the equilibrium, 
and turn to the inevitable ruin of all 


the other members of the fame body. 


Whatever changes or alters this general 


ſyſtem of Europe, is too dangerous, 
| and 
L 
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and draws after it an infinite train of 
evils. 

All the neigh nations 'afe 10 
united by their intereſts to each other, 
and to the whole body of Europe, that 
the leaſt advances are capable 
of altering this general ſyſtem, which 


- conſtitutes the equilibrium, and where- 


in alone the publick ſecurity can con- 
fiſt, Take away one ſtone from an 
arch, and the whole building ſhall fall, 
becauſe all the ſtones are ſupported by 
their preſſure againſt each other. 
Humanity therefore lays the neigh- 
nations under a mutual obliga- 
tion to defend the common ſafety a- 
gainſt a neighbouring ſtate, which be- 


domes too powerful; as there are mu- 
tual obligations 


fellow citizens 
for the liberty of their country. if 
a citizen owes much to his country, 
wherevf he is a member, every nation 
owes ſtill more to the and ſaſety 
of the univerſal republick, whereof it 
is a member, and in which all the 
D 4 countries 
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countrics of particular perſons are in- 
cluded. 
Defenſive leagues are therefore j juſt 
and neceſſary, when the buſineſs really 
1s to prevent a particular power from 
growing to ſuch a height, as to be able 
to invade the whole. Nor has this ſu- 
perior power a right to break the peace 
with the other inferior powers, merely 
upon account of their defenſive league; 
| becauſe they have a right to make it, 
and are even under obbgations ſo to 


do. 
As to an offenſive league, it ad 
N e pp ing 
u peace, 
toro he henaon of ſome coun- 
try belonging to the allies, or upon the 
certainty of ſome other reſembling foun- 
dation. Farther, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, ſuch treaties- ſhould be always 
limited to conditions, that may prevent 


the conſequences which are frequently 
ſeen to follow, when one nation lays 
hold of the neceſſity of humbling col 


=. 
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ther, which aſpires to univerſal tyranny, 
in order to aſpire to it itſelf in its turn. 
The proper way of making treaties of 
alliance, as well as the juſteſt and ho- 
neſteſt, is to make them very expreſs, - 
free from all equivocal terms, and pre- 
ciſely limited to the certain benefit you 
more immediately defire to obtain from 
them, If great care. is not taken 2 
this, your engagements will 
your difadvantage, by reducin * 
enemies too low, and advancin 
ally too high. In this caſe, you muſt 
_ ſuffer what is deſtructive to you, 

from your engagements ; both 
es particulars are almoſt equall 
fatal. > — 
Let us to argue ſe 
principles in th pen d of 
Chriſtendom, as tis that wherein we 
are moſt concern d. 

There are here only four kinds of 
ſyſtems. The firſt is to be abſolutely 
fa jor to all the other powers, even 
when united. This is the ſtate of the 
Romans, and that of Charlemagne. 

D 5 The 
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The ſecond is to be the-ſuperior pow- 
er in Chriſtendom to the others ſingly, 
who, notwithſtanding, when united, 
ſhall be nearly equal. The third is to 
be a power inferior to another, but ſu 
ported by its union with all its neigh 
bours againſt the predominant power. 
Laſtly, the fourth is to be a power as 
near as may be equal to another, which 
keeps all quiet by this kind of equili- 
brium, which it honeſtly ſuſtains with- 
out ambition. | 
The ſtate of the Romans and Char- 
lemagne is by no means a ſtate to be 
deſired. Firſt, as it cannot be obtain'd 
without committing great wrongs and 
violences of all forts ; you muſt ſeize 
upon what does not belong to you, and 
do it by wars, abominable both as to 
their duration and extent, Secondly, 
The deſign is dangerous; for 
ſtates 0 often uin d by the folly of 
theſe ambitious purſuits. Thirdly, 
Thoſe immenſe empires, which have 
wrought ſo much miſchief in their 
formation, have ſoon after ſuffered 
. more 


2 
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more terribly by their fall. The firſt 
minority, or weak Prince upon the 
throne, ſhakes the too heavy maſs, and 
ſeparates the people, who are not as 
yet accuſtom'd to the yoke, or not 
thoroughly united ; and then what di- 
viſions ariſe, what confuſion, what an- 
archy, without remedy? We need but 
recolle& the ills which fell out in the 
Weſt, upon the ſudden fall of the em- 
ire of C lemagne; and the overthrow 
— — whoſe 
captains did more miſchief 1n dividing 
his ſpoils, than himſelf had done in 
ravaging Aſia. This is the ſyſtem moſt 
apt todazzle, moſt flattering, and moft 
fatal to thoſe who are able to execute 


The ſecond ſyſtem is of a power 


1. 


ſu- 
perior to all the others fingly, but as 
near as may be equal to them when 


united. This ſuperior power has the 
tirely uniform u , abſo- 
late in its orders, and certain in its 
meaſures, But in courſe of time, if by 

13 D 6 raiſing 


raiſing the jealouſy of the reſt it ceaſes 
not to unite them againſt it, it cannot 
but fall; it exhauſts itſelf, and is ex- 
poſed to numberleſs unforeſeen acci- 
dents from within, or may ſuddenly be 
overthrown by attacks from without. 
Beſides, it ſpends itſelf to no ; 
and makes deſtruQive efforts for a a ſu- 
periority, which gives it no real ad- 
vantage, and es it to all manner 
of diſhon6ur and danger. Of all ſtates 
tis certainly the worſt; and the more 
ſo, as it can never tend, in its moſt 
proſperous condition, but to paſs into 
the former ſyſtem, which we have al- 
ready ſeen to he unjuſt and pernicious. 
The third ſyſtem is of a power in- 
ferior to another, but ſo that the in- 
ferior, united with the reſt of Europe, 
conſtitutes the equilibrium againſt the 
ſuperior, and the ſecurity of all the 
other leſſer ſtates. This ſyſtem has its 
diſadvantages and inconveniencies ; but 
is leſs hazardous than the 8 
it is u the defenſive, is leſs 
to be exhauſted, has allies, and is not 
| uſually, 


& 
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uſually, whilſt in this ſtate of inferi- 
ority, ſo inconſiderate and preſuming, 
as to threaten the ruin of thoſe which 
are ſuperior. We almoſt | 
ſee, that in a little time the alin 
powers decline and begin to fall. Pro- 
vided that this inferior Nate be wiſe 
diſcreet, firm in its alliances, careful to 
give no umbrage to its allies, not to do ; 
any thing but by their advice for the 
common intereſt, it will find work for 
the ſuperior, till at laſt it humbles it. 
The fourth ſyſtem, is of a power 
very nearly equal to another, with 
which it forms the equilibrium for the 
blick ſecurity. To be in con- 
Eition, without an gpclination to de- 
$a TO is the wiſeſt and happieſt 
You 1 * 
our hbours are r friends; 
ie aeg for that 
very reaſon become ſ by all the 
reſt. Vu do nothing which does not 
ſem done for your neighbours, as well 
as for your You grow ſtronger 
Anden if, as in courſe of time 
it 
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it will almoſt infallibly happen, that 
by a wiſe 1 ſhall come 
to ſee more forces within, and more 
alliances without, than the power has 
which is jealous of yours, you muſt 
then more firmly perfiſt in that wiſe 
moderation, which confines you to ſup- 
port the r* and the common 
ſecurity. You muſt always bear in 
mind the ills which large conqueſts 
bring upon a ſtate, both without 
and within; that they are without pro- 
fit, and cannot be undertaken without 
great hazard ; think, laſtly, of the va- 
nity, inutility, _ _ duration, of 

empires, and o ra 

R 
But as it is not to be expected, that 
a power ſuperior to all the reſt ſhould 
continue long without abuſing that ſu- 
periority, a wiſe and a juſt Prince ſhould 
never wiſh to leave his ſucceſſors, who 
in all probability will be lefs diſcreet 
than himſelf, the continual and violent 
temptation of too plain a ſuperiority. 
Even for the welfare of his ſucceſſors 


and 
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and his people, he ſhould confine him- 
ſelf to a kind of equality. It is true, 
there are two ſorts of ſuperiority ; the 
one exterior, which conſiſts in extent 
of territory, in fortified places, in open 
paſſages into the countries of his neigh- 
bours, c. This ſerves only to lay 
temptations, as fatal to himſelf as to 
his neighbours, to raiſe hatred, jealouſy, 
and leagues. The other is internal and 
| ſolid, and conſiſts in a more numerous 
people, well diſciplined, and better ex- 
erciſed in tillage and neceſſary arts. 
This ſuperiority is uſually eaſy to be 
acquired, ſecure, ſheltered from envy 
and leagues, and even more adapted 
than conqueſts and ſtrong places to 
make a people invincible. This ſecond 
ſort of ſuperiority cannot be too much 
ſought after, nor the former too much 
avoided, which has only a falſe appear- 
ance of glory. | 
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DE LA MOTHE'FENELON,. 


Preeptor to ithe Prvcs of Faamce, 
Archbiſhop andDike'of Cally#&v; 
Prince of the HOLY EMPIRE. 


—— 
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HE account, we now lay before 

Wege only as a very ſhort abridgment. 
1 will jj however, to give a juſt 
idea of the character and virtues of the 
Archbiſhop of Cambray. He * 
3 
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at the caſtle of Fenelon in Perigord, 
on the 6˙ of Auguſt, 1651. He be- 
his ſtudies in the province and at 
the univerſity of Cahors. He finiſh'd 
them at Paris, under the name of the 
Abbe de Fenelon. His uncle, the 
Marquis de Fenelon, ſuperintended his 
education there. He was a man diſ- 
tinguiſh'd by a great degree of merit 
and virtue.” During the youth of Lewis 
XIV. he was the Sat perſon con- 
cem'd in the tranſactions that paſſed 
concerning duels. One ſingle circum- 
ſtance may enable us to paſs a Jace” 
ment of his character. In 
compliments to M. de Harlay, in 
whom he lived in great familiarity, 
upon his nomination to the Arch- 
of Paris, he added to it this 
reflexion ; There is a confiderable differ- 
ence between the day wherein ſuch a no- 
mination draws 'ufon-you the compliments 
of the whole kingdom of Prance, and the 
day of your death, ichen you 'muſt gi 
an account to God e admin, ra- 


Lon. 


This 


M. de Fenelon. gr 


This uncle brought his nephew ac- 
— very early with a number of 
friends, who were perſons of great 

weight in the world. They immedi- 
ately found him to be a young man of 
extraordinary talents ; and the idea they 
conceived of him gave the firſt riſe to 
a reputation, which was in a ſhort time 
to be advanced to the higheſt degree. 
He was no ſooner entred into prieſts 
orders, than they confer d upon him 
the ſuperiority of the Neuu- +-Catho- 
ligues, and another community of fe- 
males. His great talents for preachin 
were diſplay' d in the ſermons and di 
courſes which this office gave him fre- 
uent occafion to make. Thoſe df his 
ons which have been preſerved, 
5 of which there is a callecton print- 
ed, were compoſed at this time. We 
muſt alſo refer to the ſame time his 
Dialogues ence in general, and 
upon that of the Pulpit in particular ; 
which were not publiſh'd till after His 
death. The family having found” the 


manuſcript among his papers, written 
entirely 


w 
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entirely with his own hand, cauſed them 
to be printed. There is in them a juſt- 
neſs of taſte, and a knowledge of the 
rules, which may ſerve as ſure guides to 
judge of the compoſitions of the greateſt 
maſters of the art now in vogue. Preach- 
ing became afterwards ſo familiar to 
him, that he did not compoſe any more 
ſermons. A very little preparation ſerved 
him to form, in general, the plan of 
his diſcourſe, and the order he deſign'd 
to obſerve in it; after which, he did 
no more than yield to the copiouſneſs 
wherewith he abounded. It was 3 
overfſowing ſpring, which diſcharged 
itſelf Boy * x. kg and his elo- 
quence had the beautiful charm of 
reaching the heart to affect it, which 
is not ordinarily found in ſtudied diſ- 
courſes, Whilſt he was Biſhop, he 


| h'd regularly during Lent in one 
ge SI. in the % and upon 
ſome ſolemn days in the Cathedral, 
without giving the ſame ſermons over 
again the following year. The ſame 
| ſubject was conſtantly handled with a 
different 
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different turn by a fruitful genius, 
which had no need at any time to 
copy itſelf, He viſited every pariſh in 
his dioceſe, both in the towns and coun- 
try, without exception, and accompa- 
wed his viſitation with inſtructions to 
the people; but of ſo many ſublime 
and facred diſcourſes there are now no 
remains, except what has been 
| ſery'd in the hearts of his hearers. 
dignity of the perſons, to whom he 
ow d this reſpect, oblig d him however 
to ſet down in writing the ſermon he 

2 d at the ecration of the 
Elector of Cologne, Joſeph Clement of 

Bavaria. Except this piece of Chriſtian 
eloquence, from his cuſtom of preach- 
ing without notes, he has left behind 
him no other rmances of this na- 
ture, beſides the ſermons of his youth 
we have already mentioned, Their 
"beauty, and the intereſting manner 
wherein the truths of the goſpel are 
there handled, do fully demon to 
us what he was in his earlier age, both 
as a Chriſtian, and an orator, and at 
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the ſame time point out to us the great 
value of what we have loſt. 

It was alſo in the younger gar gart of 
— life, that having ontracted 

Ne with a perſon of roving 
ſeveral daughters, he drew 
8 93 him, at his requeſt, his Treatiſe 
of the education of daughters, This 
diſcourſe, with another l Tbe 
office of pa 22 were the firſt praduc- 
tion of hi that were made public. 
The rules be 1 lays down for the educa- 
tion of daughters, and his manner of 
treating this ſubject, ſhew how tho- 
roughly acquainted the author was 
with the heart of man, and the in- 
comparable talent he had for the edu- 
cation of youth, In his treatiſe of the 
office of paſtors, he lays down the ſame 
principles 1 authority of 
the church which he ever afterwards 
maintain d. 

To theſe great abilities the young 
Abbe join d a kind of piety, to whic 
he had been ſtrongly inclin'd from his 


* and w conſiſted in ſuch 
"WI? 
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a diſintereſtedneis for himſelf, as to 
leave nothing to man, and aſcribe all 
to God. Such principles did not per- 
mit him to purſue the common me- 
thods, which are practiſed by thoſe 
who ſtudy to advance themſelves in the 
world. Mr. de Harlay, at that time 
Archbiſhop of Paris, at firſt receiv d 
him extremely well. But obſerving: 
him not to be over-carneſt-in ſeeking) 
his favour, he was offended at it, and 
{aid to him one day, Sir, you have a mind. 
to be forgotten, and you 2 be ſo. Pro- 
vidence, however, did not ſuffer it. K. 


» 
-. 
_ 
— — — ——— — 


preceptor. 
Abbe de Fenelon for this — 
remarkable teſti- 


fice, procur d a very 
mony of his virtue and impartiality, as 
| 2 nl 


99. 
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it was given by that very M. Boſſuet, 
who was afterwards his perſecutor. 
Yeſterday, Madam, I was wholly em- 
ay upon the bappine neſs of the church 


reflect with more attention upon your 
oy; which bas given me a very ſenſible 
pleaſure. Your \ father, my very good 
and deſerving friend, was recall d to my 
mind. I repreſented to myſelf how pleas'd 
be muſt be tlus occaſion, in ſeeing 
the luſtre of a virtue ſhine forth, which 


bad conceal'd itſelf with ſo much care. 


This letter was written by the Biſhop 
to the March. de la Laval, the daughter 
of that uncle of the Abbe de Fenelon's 
we have already mention'd already. It 
was dated at Germigny, the country 
OT eee 


gtb of 


ug. 1689. 

The Abt de Fenelon immediately 

enter d upon his office of preceptor to 

Duke of Burgundy, the eldeſt 

the Princes he was appointed to 

inſtruct. No education had ever 
Ne ., .produc'd 


the 
of 


and flate; to-day I have bad leiſure to 


M. de Fenelon, — 
produc d ſo good an effect. France 
was juſt ready to reap the fruits of it, 
when an untimel „ 
Prince, whom ſuch an inſtruction, 
had been hitherto without 


to draw up thoſe valuable. 
eee wach an a lf of lk, and 
3 eng read without 


FF -. 


hiſtory, "the poets-or fable, and the 
different characters of the moſt re- 
nown'd perſons both among the antients 
and moderns. And at the fame time, 
as he thus inſtru him in all that he _ 
ought to know, the incomparable ma- 
ter conſtantly directs the heart of his 
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pupil to the love of a virtue, which 
refers all to the deity. With Tele- 
machus, to uſe the ions of the 
approbation of the moſt extraordinary 
of theſe com we learn an in- 
vialable attachment to religion, both in 
proſperity and adverſity ; to love our. pa- 
rents and our country ;- io be kings, ci- 
tizens, friends, or even ſlaves, if fate 
will have it ſo. Too happy the nation, 
for whom this work may ſome day form 
4 Telemachus and a Mentor! Mentor, 
and the Prince, whem he had made a 
Telemachus, - were then no more, 
when the ap of the work ex- 
preſſed himſelf thus. 

A Mentor could not livein the midſt 
of a court, without being a ſpectacle 
there. The Abbe — — 
came a favourite, but his favour was 
of an extraordinary nature. He was a 
favourite who never aſł d any thing ei- 
ther for himſelf, e of bs 
friends. He made no other uſe of his 
credit, than to eradicate the notions 


RP; . 


into 
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into ow — —— r and their 
had paſſed in this 

fich fin — — his being thought 

ef in the diſtributions Which were dai- 

ly made of eccleſiaſtical benefits. And 
indeed it is not eaſy, that any 
ſhould be thought of in ſuch diſtribu- 
tions, who takes no pains to puſh him- 
ſelf himſelf forwards, and joins prac- 
tice with the precepts of a ſtrict diſ- 
intereſtedneſs. The King however 
thought of him at laſt, and gave him 
a conſiderable abbey ; and ſoon after 
nominated him to the archbiſhoprick of 
Cambray. The Abbé de Fenelon did 
not conſent to accept of his great poſt, 
till after the King had told him, that 
as the courſe of education was near at an 
perſons he had un- 


the ame time — gong 
been given him ſome months before: 
The King ſeem'd much ſurprized at 
it; 8 


not been accuſtom'd to find 
E 2 ſuch 


On 
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ſuch a degree of diſintereſtedneſs in 
his court ; but the was no 
other in the eyes of the perſon who 
Ka a than a common action, which 
not deſerve the commendation it 
receiv'd. A nephew, for whom he 
had a very great affection, and who is 
now the biſhop of Xaintes, and ano- 
ther Abbe, a friend whom he dear- 
ly lov'd, were the only two that were 
under him about the Princes. He took 
no pains to recommend either of them 
to the a he had quitted. They 
had both of them the ſame principles 
with himſelf, in being 


duſtry. Three years after they became 
victims to their attachment for him, 
were driven from court, depriv'd of the 
ſalaries annex d to their employment, 
without any benefice, or other advan- 
tage, in having attended nine years 
pon the Princes of France, 2 


e 


3 


willing to leave 
all to the diſpoſition of providence, 
without any intermixture of human in- 


would not be ſu 
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ficient, in 
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man like him, the excellence of whoſe 
morals, in a time of the hotteſt per- 
ſecution, his greateſt enemies never 
ventur d to call in queſtion, It would 
not be enough, that thoſe who have 
been moſt tranſported with fury againſt 
him in their moſt bitter invectives, 
ſhould find themſelves obliged, to pre- 
vent the indignation of the publick, to 
acknowledge, as they ſtill do to this 
day, that in this reſpect he was always 
free from the leaſt reproach. Neither 
would his be juſtified, if Ma- 
dam Guion herſelf had given the leaſt 
cauſe to doubt of the conſtant regula- 
rity of her conduct, if ſhe had writ- 
ten nothing but extravagancies, and 
had no other merit than of ſubmitting 
to confeſs her errors, if in reality ſhe 
had maintained any. It would always 
be an unpardonable weakneſs in an 
archbiſhop to have eſteem'd and ſuf- 
fer'd his beſt friends to have confided 
in a perſon of a ſuſpicious conduct, 


and in whom nought elſe was to be 
ſeen but fanaticiſm, We ſhould tam 
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be oblig'd to own frankly, that his ve- 
neration for her had been a blemiſh in 
his life. It is therefore requiſite, that 
the publick ' ſhould find here at leaſt 
ſomething, whereby to form an idea 
of that lady's character, of the eleya- 
tion of her ſoul, of the true ſprings of 
the clamour that was raiſed againſt her; 
and of the purity of her life, which 
was confirm'd to the laſt by the teſti- 
monies and confeſſions of thoſe who 
had taken the moſt pains to prove her 
guilty. Such as are defirous to make 
a more particular enquity into this af- 
fait, need only conſult/the-writings'of 
thoſe times; not excepting even thoſe, 
which M. Boſſuet, of eaux, | 
 publiſh'd under the odious title of A 
relation concerning Quietiſm," &c. of 
l &c. provided the anſwers are 
d with them, and the prelate 
— with the different manners, 
in in Which he has both thought and ex- 
preſs d himſelf concerning that lady, 
at different conjunctures. Tig by this 
e, added to what has been 
4 ſaid 


 extraor 
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faid upon this ſubject, in the life of 


- Madam Guion, written by herſelf, 


that we may be able to obtain a tho- 

rough knowledge of the affair, and 
| ſhew on which ſide truth and candour 

are molt to be found. - 

The rage againſt this lady was fu- 

riouſly increaſed, when certain perſons 


of diſtinction about the court, were 


found to place their confidence in her, 
The ſudden 
perſons, who before had been very con- 
verſant in the world, appear'd to the 
directors, who were alarm'd with the 
49g they did not do, to be no other 

. 
The clamour was already begun, 
. 
nated tothe archbiſhoprick of Cambray, 
He was brought acquainted with this 
lady. The natural prejudice againſt an 
woman, who was become 
already ſuſpected and 
that ſcore, was chang d into a 


har veneration for her, as ſoon as he ad 
| examin'd 


of life in theſe 


perſecuted upon 


9 
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examin'd her, and convers'd with her 
himſelf. Twus a ſurprizing ſight to 
the court, to ſee the archbiſnop indi- 
realy attack d, and tottering in the 
king's favour, by an attempt to reflect 
upon him the furious zeal which was 
expreſs'd againſt a perſon, whom he did 
not diſown, he had very much eſteem d, 
and till continued to eſteem, And 
yet he never undertook to defend” her, 
but contented himſelf with conſtantly 
refuſing to join with thoſe, who from 
the condemnation they had made of 
ſome of her writings proceeded to the 
moſt violent perſecution of her perſon, 
When they preſs'd him to act farther 
againſt her, he made anſwer, that the 
errors imputed to Madam Guion, 
could not be excus'd by the ignorance 
of her ſex ; that what they had charg'd 
her with teaching would have rais'd an 
horror in the groſſeſt villager; that 
the imputation- did not only relate to 
certain expreſſions of which ſhe had 
not perceiv'd the conſequences, but a- 
mounted to a diabolical deſign, which, 
E 5 accord- 
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according to her accuſers, was the ſoul 
of all that ſhe had written; that he 
had often ſeen her, as all the world 
knew ; that he had eſteem'd her, and 
ſuffer'd her to enjoy the eſteem of ſe- 
veral eminent - perſons, whoſe reputa- 
tion was dear to the church, and who 
confided in him; that tho' he had not 
thoroughly read at that time all her 
writings, yet he neither could, nor 
ought to be wholly ignorant of them ; 
that he had known enough to think 
it his duty to examine her very ſtrict- 
ly; that he had often done it, at a 
tune when, having nothing to fear, ſhe 
was more open with him, more free, 
and more diſpos d to expreſs her natu- 
ral ſentiments ; that he had oblig'd her 
to explain what ſhe thought upon the 
matters in debate ; he had requir'd her 
to explain the meaning of every one of 
the myſtical terms ſhe had uſed in her 
writings ; and that he had always found 
the ſenſe in which ſhe underſtood them 
to be innocent, and very catho- 
lick ; that he had very * 5 
| erv 


—_ 
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ſery'd her practice, and the counſels, 
ſhe gave to the moſt ignorant and un- 
wary perſons, and had never diſcover d 
the leaſt footſteps of the helliſh- max 
ims that were aſcrib'd to her. And 
how could he in conſcience charge her 
with them, by authorizing, — 
approbation, the defamations that were 2 
bliſh'd againſt her? He own'd that 
did not comprehend. the conduct of 
M. Boſſuet. On the one hand, this 
relate was inflam d with indignation, 
5 . * ious ſyſtem which he im- 
adam Guion was ever. ſo 
ittle Je la in queſtiona on the other: 
he ſeem'd himſelf, to have thought 
very differently of her. This lady had 
freely, ſubmitted herſelf - to a — 
ing examination, which, on her part, 
bad been quite voluntary. During the 
| courſe of this examination, the bulbop 
| had writ him a long letter, wherem 
he had pointed — him his objecr 


tions to her prayer and\,experienges, 
W e * ſeveral "ue 


4 5 * 
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culars which offended him in her writ- 
ings, for ſhe had put all of them into 
his hands without the leaſt reſerve ; 
and at the fame time acknowledging, 
That he- could not diſown, that he di 
cern d ſomething in her which much 
affetted him; and this — ſaid) 
that inſatiable defire of crofſes and re- 
proaches, and the choice that God made 
for her of certain humiliations and ſuf- 
ferings, wherein his finger and his will 
fem d to be expreſs d. Is it uſual to 
write thus of a perſon, whoſe writings 
after a thorough examination ſhould 
have no other tendency than to pro- 
mote irregularity, and the moſt extra- 
vagant fanaticiſm ? For twas this that 
M. de Meaux afterwards to 
diſcover in them, when he attempted 
to reproach M. de Cambray with the 
monſtrous errors he imputed to his 
friend. During this examination of 
pure confidence, he had made extracts 
dut of the M S8. which Madam Guion 
had put into his hands with ſo little 


* 
15 
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reſerve, and eſpecially out of the ac- 
count of her life *, which ſhe had writ- 
ten out of obedience, and wherein 
her moſt ſecret diſpoſitions were related 
with great ingenuity, Theſe were the 
very extracts, which M. de Meaux 
had kept in his hands, and which in 
the heat of the diſpute he 7 — 
wards led to make uſe of by 
— St 
without donbt he had not ſeen, when 
be diſcern d fomething in the lady that 
much affected him, The cafe was 
the fame with the journies the had un- 
dertook, She return'd from them in 
1686. In the firſt tion rais d 
againſt her, and which was ſoon after 
her return to Paris, the was taken into 
cuſtody, and afterwards ſet 9 — | 
( in 1688, 'by the W , when 
| - It was not gill 
the death of Madam 


1 1 
NG 


Er 


in 4688 
in 
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inform'd of her innocence. The affair 
| had been publick. This detention, the 
artifices made uſe of to bring it upon 
her, the journies which had preceded 
It, their motives, the great number of 
ſouls which had been drawn over to 
piety through her means, and what 
ſhe was to ſuffer from men; all this was 
deſcrib'd at large, in the MS. of her 
life, which ſhe had put into the hands 
of M. de Meaux, and which he had 
read when he wrote the letter to him, 
wherein he told him, that he could not 
diſown but that be diſcern'd ſomething in 
her which very much affected him. This 
letter was written in March 1694, that 
is, ſeveral years after her return from 
all her travels, and her firſt perſecution 
which was over in 1688, Twas fix 
after all this, that M. Boſſuet ac - 
wledg'd the expreſs finger of God in 
all that ſhe had to ſuffer, and the choice 
that be made of certain croſſes and bu- 
miliations for ber; and that he diſcern'd 
nothing more in thoſe croſſes and hu- 
miliations than ibe inſatiable defire A, 
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had of them, wherewith he was edified, 
At the inn 
had allow'd her the — the 
in his own dioceſe. Laſt- 


ly, it was after having detain'd her fix 


months at Meaux, whither ſhe had 
voluntarily retir d, in order to 
a more ſtrict examination, that he ſfuf- 


fer d her to 


of July 1695, without requiring any 
act from her, whereby ſhe formally re- 
tracted any error whatſoever. | In this 
atteſtation the biſhop-ſaid, that he had 
continued her in the participation of the 
facraments, uberein be had found ber; 


declaring, that he had not found ber in 


any fort invotv'd in the abominations of 
Molinos, or any other condemn'd opinions, 
and that he had not meant to 1mply it in 
the mention he had made thereof in his 


This ordinance, which he recall'd, was 
that which contain'd the condemnation 
of two ſmall: * of Madam Gui- 


on's, 


thence with. a full 
atteſtation, - bearing date in the month 


ordinance of the 16th of April 1695. 


14 
- 
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on's, that were the ones then print- 
ed. M. Boſſuet —— of — 
act of ſubmiſſion to this cenſure; he 
had even dictated the terms of it to 
her, and made her ſay, that fbe had 
never maintain d of the errors men- 
tioned in the ſaid paſtoral letter, having 
akvays intended to write in a catbolicł 
not imagining then that any other 
221 have. been put upon ber words. 
The ſuperior of the monaſtery of 
Meaux, had on her ſide ——_— 
ven her another atteſtation, ſign 
Reif and the principal perons of her 
community, wherein — certified, 
that Madam Guion bavi mo refided fix 
months in their houſe, — chew 95s 


permiſſion f the Biſhop of Meaux, their 
e an, prelate and lord, fbe bad no 


ng very confi- 
3 — bad thfero'd 
in all ber e they in all ber 
words, great regularity, fimplicity, fin- 
cerity, humility, mortification, Chr iſtian 
* with à true de- 
vot ion 


J, 
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votian and regard for every thing that 
is of faith, —end that i the faid lady 
as difpos'd to make choice of tbeir hoaſe 
wherein to ſpend the reſt of ber days in 
retirement, their | id | 
it as a favour and ſati action. This 


* 


; | a 7 a4 "#3931. 

d There are here ſuppreſs'd only a few lines of the 
atteftation, which are of no importance to the _ | 
ie treats of. F. Dom Touſſaints du Pleſſis, a 
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ation, which M. de Meaux 


5 i their 
iſe the truth, — — 
tute 
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atteſtation, like that of the biſhop's, 
was drawn up in the month of July, 
1695, and differs only in the date of 
a few days. = 

This was what paſſed at Meaux af- 
ter upwards of a year's examination, 
and eight years after Madam Guion's 
return from all her travels, which were 
ſo well known to M. Boſſuet. Whence 
comes it, ſaid the Archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray, that ſo great remiſſneſs preceded 
ſo much rigour? For his own part, he 
had never found any other than a can- 
did and docible diſpoſition in the lady, 
ſo as to be always ready to ſubmit to 
_ Wn n of her own expe- 

| riences, 


ere thar the Be- 
neditin's tindoar is this poine, as alſo in ſome other 


| has been j inſupportable by men of 
—— ae ors 
he has choogh 2 


hero of his — — oifeiin 
abundance of particulars relating to the difference 
between him — the Archbiſhop of Cambray, and 
to paſs over others in ſilence. This conduct could 
not ſecure him from the 282 Who 
have fallen furiouſly upon him, becauſe the reſpect 
eee 


partial in the account he gave of this famous quarrel. 
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riences, and even to condemn them if 
diſapproved by them ; for which reaſon 
he could not in conſcience: join with 
her accuſers. He farther added, the 
* Biſhops who condemn her, have done 
te it by writings which they have pub- 
liſhd; they have fince confined her, 
ec and loaded her with i ignominy ; I have 
«© never: ſaid ane fingle word either to 
0 e e her, or to alleviate her 
t condition; and is not that 1 
« ing a great way, conſidering all 
<« I know? ,ThelcaftIcandotoanun- 

fortunate perſon, whoſe converſation 
„ les ys edifying to me, is to keep 
* ſilence whilſt others condemn het?” 
But this filence-was not ſufficient» for 
thoſe who wanted of him a publick ap- 
y  whickimight; ſerve:to/juftify 
their cenſures and 
their ſeverity towards her perſon.” His 
conſtant refuſal provoked them, and be- 
came an occaſion of their falling upon 
himſelf. It was already ſeen, by their 
manner of proceeding againſt Madam 
— that un rather the TH 
S | Y 


ſtop 
rene 


der him ſuſpected of illuſon, he de- 
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they aim'd at than herſelf. To 
ouths of all who fought to 


termin'd to publiſh a book, wherein, 
without taking any notice as before of 
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begging pardon of him for not having 
fooner acquainted him with the fana- 
ticiſm of his brother Biſhop. The 
non-compliance of the accuſed Arch- 
biſhop, who refuſed to abandon his 
book, was repreſented as a proof of his 
obſtinacy in the errots they imputed to 
him. Upon which he was diſgraced. 
| could not, however, refuſe him 

the liberty of appealing to the judg- 
ment of the Pope his faperior. But 
at the ſame time he received orders to 
retire from court, from "whence he 
departed, never more to return. Be 
«© under no concern about me,” ſays 
he, in a letter to one of his friends, 
e the affair of my book is carried to 
« Rome. If I am miſtaken, the au- 
« thority of the holy fee will unde- 
« ceive me, which what I ſeck for, 
«with an humble and refigned heart. 
«If T have exprefs'd myſelf amifs, oy 
4 will correct my expreffions. _—— 
te the condemns my book, if it 
<«:{o pleaſe God, I will be the firſt to 
«condemn it, and to iſſue out an edict 
3 A 1 44 0 
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< to forbid the reading of it. I am 
<« going to Cambray, having ſacrificed 
2 God, from the bottom of my 
8 < heart, all that am of ſacri- 
« ficing to him. Permit me to exhort 
« you to enter into the ſame ſpirit. 
0 Nothing worldly or temporal has had 
<« any ſhare. in what I have done for 
« the doctrine I have judg'd to be 
<« true; nor have 1 omitted to lay be- 
<« fore the Pope any of the reaſons, 
« which may ſupport that doctrine, 
Enough has been done on my part; 
« it belongs to God to do the reſt, it - 
« it is his cauſe that I have defended. | 
te Let us neither regard the deſigns of 
« men, nor the ſteps they take; tis 
« God alone that we ſhould look up 
ap on; Lotte che chibyen 
« of peace, peace will reſt 
© us; if it be bitter, it will os 
ce the more pure. Let us not marr the 
cc the uprightneſs of our intentions by 
han eee 9 — 
any human induſtry, an 
2 acl Keie to fle —. 


let 
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E let us give an account of our faith, 
« Jet us correct ourſelves if we have 


A need of it, and let us bear correction 


patiently, even tho we ſhould not 
* 1 it. As to you, Sir, your part 
« jn the affair is ſilence, ſubmiſſion, and 
<« prayer. Pray for me, upon ſo preſ- 
e fing an occaſion. Pray for the Church, 
e which ſuffers theſe ſcandals. — Per- 
c fection is become ſuſpected; ſo much 
ee was not required to divert remiſs and 
6 conceited Chriſtians from it. Diſin- 
te tereſted love ſeems a ſource of illu- 
ce fjon and abominable impiety; Chri- 


e ſtians, under a pretext of ſecurity. 


tc and caution, have been accuſtomed 
« to ſeek God only through motives 
« of ſelf-intereſt and . Souls, 


„which have made the greateſt pro- 


Write are forbidden to ſerve God 

« through the motive, by which it has 
«©: hitherto been wiſh d, that even fin- 
c ners ſhould return from their wick- 
ted ways, I mean, the | 
God infinitely amiable. I know the 


mg 
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te abuſed; I know that hypocrites, un. 
| der ſuch ſpecious names, ſubvert che 
© Goſpel. But pure love is, notwith- 
_ « ſtanding, no lefs the of 
« Chriſtianity; and tis the worſt re- 
« medy that can be, to endeavour to 
e aboliſh what is perfect, only to hin- 
Nee God can 
c better provide in this caſe, than men. 
« Let us humble ourſelves, and keep 
« filence; and inſtead of reaſoning up- 
« on prayer, let us take care that we 
« pray. Tis thus that we defend our- 
e ſelves; W 


« will lie.” _ 
With ſuch diſpaſitions M. de Cam- 


bray thought of waiting peaceabl 
kph ly a potent 4 
book ; but thoſe who had begun to 
proſecute him, did not judge it con- 
venient to act in the ſame manner. He 
found himſelf violently attack d by 
three bi at once, who were the 
fame that had publiſh'd their cenſures 
upon the ſmall books of Ma- 
dam Guion. The attack was * 

ent 
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olent to allow him to keep filence ; it 
was. a duty owing to himſelf, owing 
to the defence of his cauſe at Rome, 
not to countenance the reproaches of 
his adverſaries by his filence. But he 
conſtantly confined himſelf to a defence 
abounding with moderation, and to 
ſuch explications of his ſentiments, as 
Jaſtthed his doctrine. -. | 
M. Boſſuet had ſuffered himſelf to 
be carried fo far in the heat of the diſ- 
pute, that he ſaw himſelf abandoned 
in an eſſential point by almoſt all the 
divines of the ſchool, and particularly 
by the Biſhop of Chartres himſelf, 
tho otherwiſe united in intereſt with 
bim in this quarrel. They found that 
M. Boſſuet, in order the better to eſta- 
bliſh hope, had deſtroyed charity. M. 
de Cambray was adviſed to make a di- 
verſion, by attacking the books of his 
ipal adverſary at Rome, as the 
atter had fallen upon his. The pious 
Archbiſhop made anſwer, that he had 
wrote his book merely out of the ne- 
ceflity they had laid Lm under of di- 


r 
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ſtinguiſhing the true ſpirituality from 
the falſe, and to ſhew how far he was, 
by defending the one, from counte- 
nancing the other ; but that he too 
much lamented the ſcandal of the dif- 
pute under which the church groan'd, 
to have any inclination to perpetuate it 
In the mean time, the writings both 
for and againſt the book of the Max- 
ims were multiplied. Thoſe of the 
Archbiſhop were ſo drawn up, as to 
make his adverſaries repent that they 
had laid np e 
lithing his defences. They did him, 
by this means, contrary to their ex- 
pectation, a conſiderable ſervice. We 
ſhall ſee, in the following letter, of the 
month of May 1698, anſwer he 
gave to M. Brifacier of the foreign 
miſſions, who had wrote to him after 
the publication of the firſt of his de- 
fences; in a ation of the extremities 
1 matter was reduced by 


1 ' , ö 0 893 
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« Sir, It was unwillingly, and under 
ti extreme neceſſity, that I wrote to 
« defend my faith, when violently at- 
e tacked. I delayed the affair at Rome 
« for two months, refuſing conſtantly 
<« to print my defences, and ſatisfying 
« myſelf with ſending them thither in 
t manuſcript. At laſt I was informed, 
te that it was uſual at the tribunal of 
« the Holy Office, to print the pro- 
te ductions; that my manuſcripts could 
< be neither ſo legible, nor ſo correct, 
<« as the judgment in ſo nice and im- 
c portant an affair required; that they 
« muſt be in the hands of a great num 
eber of people, and communicated to 
my adverſaries; and that thus it 
<« would be impoſſible to keep them 
r ſecret; and that, laſtly, my anſwers. 
et ought to be as publick as the accu» 
« ſations. I then yielded to the neceſ- 
« ſity of printing them; but I was ſo 
« averſe. to expoſe this ſcene to the 
e publick, that my printed tracts were 
e ſent to Rome above ſix weeks before 
& could reſolve to publiſh them in 
„ - <_ 
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&« France, When they were publiſh'd 
ce at Rome, and I found that my ad- 
te verſaries poſted up and diſperſed their 
ce performances againſt me in every part 
« of my dioceſe, I thought it then my 
e duty not to be reſerv'd in my own 
te yindication, nor to ſuffer myſelf to 
e be defamed in the midſt of my own 
ce flock. 
As to the manner in which I have 
ce xvrote them, I may be miſtaken, and 
herein ſubmit to the reader's judg- 
« ment; but as, in my own opi- 
ih = non, 1 was neither influenced by 
ion or reſentment, whilſt I was 
ee writing them, fo I think I have not 
ts exprefied any indecent warmth in a- 
* ny of them. I took great care to ſup- 
ce preſs whatever did not a to me 
ct eſſential to my cauſe. I have behaved 
« ref Ily to the perſons who have 
te treated me otherwiſe; but I could 
* not avoid taking notice of ſome par- 
ce ticulars, which, againſt my inclina- 
cc tion refſected upon os as they were 


Fe © matters of importance, either to the 
cc « doctrine, 
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doctrine, or to the trial, If there is 
« any paſſage, wherein my cauſe is 
e not concern'd, and which offends 
ei againſt either truth or charity, or the 
c reſpect which is due to my brethren, 
„ will make them a publick repara- 
tion, without requiring the like from 
them, tho' manifeſtly due to me, for 
- © the injurious and abuſive treatment 
they have given me in their writ- 
ec ings. 
Let but any one compare, wich- 
te out prejudice, their words with mine. 
Their expreſſions are all artful, haugli- 
te ty, and inſulting; their very writings, 
« which they would have paſs for mild 
te ones, are full of ingenious. turns to 
te blacken me, under a'ſhew of eivility 
<*« towards: me. For my part, I have 
« confined myſelf to expoſe their ſo- 
« phiſtry, to reſtore the text of my 
«© book, which they have miſquoted, 
« and to confute the tenets, which de- 
« ſtroy charity, which confound the 
8, por of nature with that of 
« _ which overthrow all medium 
N F 3 ct be- 


ww WEkr7 
« between ſupernatural virtues and vi- 
« cious concupiſcence. All the lovers 
« of found doctrine, who dread novel- 
« ties, have reaſon to be pleaſed with 
«« me, for having oppoſed ſo dangerous 
* a conſpiracy againſt the whole ſchool. 
« Laſtly, I have ſhewn, that my ad- 
« verfarics have clearly underſtood, that 
e the intereſt which a man has in be- 
ing ſaved is very different from the 
*« ſalvation itſelf; and that they have 
« approved in other authors, what they 
« would have accounted impious in 
my book. And now, Sir, are not 
« all theſe Jars efſential to my 
« defence ? Ought I to ſuppreſs them, 
« for fear of opening the eyes of the 
tt publick in what concerns the con- 
« duct of my brethren? Ought I to 
* conceal the they have done 
* me, and ſuffer myſelf to be defamed 
« 2s a ſecond Molinos, who is a — 
« teacher of blaſphemies? Had I not 
« frequently declared, that they would 
MA ring to vindicate my- 
ce {elf in a manner — 4" 
cc C 


4 * me? The Ich 1 demand fack fe, 
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« back upon my adverſaries? Did 
they vouchſafe to liſten to me? Have 
9 deny 3 np = to carry matters 
eto extravagant ths, in order to 
'« render all accommodation impoſſible? 
Have they not taken my patience for 
« a weakneſs without reſource ? Have 
they not reduced me to ſuch a ſtate, 
do that I could not have vindicated my- 
« ſelf from horrible impicty, and an in- 
" „ exculable deſpair, unleſs I had laid 
open the injuſtice of the accuſation 
« in the face of the whole church? 
% Was it right, to throw me into theſe 
i extremitics againſt my own inclina- 
« tion, and then complain of them as 
* tho' they had no ſhare in them? 
% Any other perſon but myſelf, I dare 
« venture. to ſay, Sir, would demand 
"A cenſure, to be . paſſed on M. de 

%% Meaux's books, and a publick repa- 
ration for the Be TR accuſations 


they have groundleſly brought againſt 


« paration, the more is it due to the 
« my brethren, For my-- 
0 > 80 fair 
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« ſelf, I go no farther than to juſtify 
« my belief, and they muſt blame 
6 themſelves for having reduced me 
« to ſuch a condition, that I 3 
„ myſelf not to be im a 
« by proving the odiouſneſs of their 
proceedings againſt me. If the truth 
« ſimply told, in its natural force, when 
« delivered with mildneſs, with re- 
te ſpe, and under the moſt preſſing 
ce neceſſity that ever a biſhop was laid, 
« ſhall offend the nice ears of thoſe 
*« who have plainly laid him under that 
«© neceſſity, what can be faid to em? 
« When they ſhall be diſpoſed to 
e keep filence, I ſhall alſo gladly keep 
« it; for in the midſt of theſe wordy 
« wars, I breathe nought but peace, 
te and a concluſion of the ſcandal. But 
ce the more they write, the more ob- 
* liged I ſhall be to prove clearly their 
* injurious treatment, which I could 
tec with it were in my power to conceal. 
« Tf, after having wrote ſo much, they 
*« can only repeat what has been al- 


de read d, will do no harm to 
1 er « their 
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ce their cauſe. by being ſilent hereafter. 
According to rule, Sir, as you know, 
the accuſers who have been the firſt 
* to ſ ſhould be alſo the firſt to 
« hold their tongues. If, on the other 
<< hand, 22 have any new proofs to 
<« urge, or any new turns to give to 
the old ones they have already pro- 
e duced, it is but juſt, that I ſhould 
<« be allowed time to make a reply to 
them. The accuſed ought to ſpeak 
*« laſt, eſpecially when he is a Bi 
« whom they would convict of 1 impi- 
«< ety in the face of the whole church. 
< It may be ſeen by the diſpatch, where - 
with I have already anſwered the 
< principal points in the laſt volume of 
M. de Meaux, how little diſpoſed 1 
<« am, either to perplex the queſtion,, - 
« of prolong the ifs I hope, by 
＋ Gor 8 alliltance, = my adverſaries 


© will advance nothing ſo Wen ei- 
<« ther in point of c fact, as 
e not to be confuted by me upon WY 
good reaſons, » For my part, what-. 
e ever happens, I more To ever ſub- 
4 F o + a" 
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« mit all my works to the holy fee, 
« with a docility without reſerve, and 
« without diſtinction of fact and right. 
] wiſhthoſe who have wrote againſt 
me were as ſubmiſſive, and as tract- 
e able, with reſpect to the tenets which 
e they have advanced. Judge, Sir, by 
* the freedom wherewith I anſwer you, 
* how much I honour you, and with 
hat reſpect I receive your advice 
e concerning the temper and patience 
« I ſtand in need of. Pray to God, that 
te he would grant them me, I beg of 
“you, you and M. TI , to whom 
i I fend my reſpects, believe me 
eto be, with the ſincereſt regard, &c.” 
I be affair laſted near two years at 
Rome. His adverſaries were * 
ed with all the credit, that their ſitua- 
tion in France could give them. And 
they made uſe of it with fo much the 
leſs reſerve, as they were provok'd to 
ſee the Archbiſhop, though in diſgrace, 
make no abatement of his reſolution in 
the defence of his cauſe; that not only 


the publick was inclin'd to favour the 
perſe- 
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perſecuted fide, but that there were 
allo divided ſentiments at Rome con- 


concerning 
—— 
and amongſt theſe ſome perſons of the 
greateſt character and diſtinction, who 
have been ſince honoured with the pur- 
ple*. They had then-recourle to a 
blow, which was. judg'd neceſſary to 
let them fee at Rome, how much the 
court of France, which openly ſollicited 
the condemnation. of the book, had the 
affair at heart, They prevail d on the 
King to diſmiſs the Abbe de Beau- 
mont, —Y of 2 


0 Rodolvich, Archbiſtiop of Chick and father Ga 
brielis, a mon ef the order of B. Bernard, and whoſe - 
name is ſometimes written Gabriellio, were-of che 
number of thoſe five conſulters, who in the congrega- 
tions conſtantly perfiſted in 2 the book and the 


* ani; They 
both fince made Cardinals. 
> His bſter's ſon. He is at Ln biſhop of 


Xaintes. 
nim 76 | very 
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very old friend, and Meſſ. Du Puy and 
De l' Echelle, whoſe attachment to him 
had remain'd firm notwithſtanding his 
diſgrace and the danger of their being 
involv'd in it, from their attendance on 
the Princes his grandchildren. They 
diſpos'd of the Archbiſhop's a 
at Verſailles, which till this time had 
not been done; and both himſelf, and 
thoſe who were diſmiſſed upon this 
occaſion, were ſtruck off from the 
ſtate- liſt, and denied the ſalaries which 
were uſually given to ſuch perſons du- 
ring life, as had been honoured with 
any ſhare in the education of the 
Princes of France. The ſame treat- 
ment would have farther extended to 
ſome others of the moſt valuable per- 
ſons about the court, if the ſollicitors 
of this affair had found credit enough 
to have carried ĩt to the utmoſt lengths 
that they deſir d. Nothing can enable 
us to form a better judgment of the 
temper, which the Archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray maintain'd in the midſt of ſo,vio-- 
lent a ſtorm, than the following wer 

whic 
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which he wrote to the Duke of Beau- 
villiers, at the timp when kg d moſt 
furiouſly againſt him. el,“ 
1 cannot avoid telling you, my 

« good Duke, what I have at my-heart. 
<« Yeſterday I ſpgat the day, which 
« was the feaſt o * Lan in devo- 
<« tion and prayer for the King. If 
<« my prayets were good; he will be 
37 — yd very hear- 

I did not aſk for him any tem- 
ty ; for of thiay — 
only begg d that he might 
make a good uſe of it, and that, 
« amidſt ſuch great ſucceſs, he might 
ebe as humble, as tho' he had un- 
« dergone ſome humiliation, I 
< with'd he might be not only the fa- 
<« ther of his people but withal the 
<« arbiter of his neighbours, the mode- 
© rator of all ſo as to ſecure the 
*« tranquillity of it, and laſtly, the pro- 
e tector of the church. I begg' d that 
he might not only go on to fear God 
| and reſpect religion, but that he . 
I love: God, and feel how eaſy 


£1 | 1 « and 


o_ 
*© enou 
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« and licht his yoke is to. thoſe, whe 
* bear it leſs fear than love. 
| ay found in myſelf a greater 
© degree of zeal, or, if I may venture 
cc to uſe the 3 
* his perſon. Though I am full of ac- 
« knowledgment, it was not the good 
he has done me that then mov'd 
mm- Far from being under any un- 
« eaſineſs at my preſent ſituation, 1 
« would have offer'd myſelf with joy 
to God, to merit the ſanctification 
« of the King. I even conſidered his 
<< zeal againſt my book as a commen- 
<« dable effect of his religion, and his 
«« juſt abhorrence of whatever has to 
« him the a of novelty. I 
« oye wwe him as an object deſer- 
ing of the favour of God. I call'd 
«to mia bis education witbou ſolid 
s inſtruction, the flatteries which have 
« ſurrounded him, the ſnares laid for 
4 him in his youth, the profane-coun- 
<« ſk that were given hun, the diſtruſt 
| "4+ phat. was wth fo winch pains 
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« depriv'd of the comfort of ſeeing his 
tt majeſty in this ſtate, provided he 
« was in it. I would have conſented 
te to a perpetual diſgrace, provided! 
« knew that the King was entirely af- 
c ter God's own heart. I only deſire 
©« he may have ſolid virtues, and ſuch 
© as are hf, Gaitable to the duties of his 
« ſtation. Thus, my good duke, I. 
tt yeſterday employed my feſtival. I 
4 pray d alſo moſt heartily for our 
young prince, for whoſe ſalvation 1 
©« would give up my life with joy. 
« Laſtly, | I pray'd for the principal 
<< perſons who are about the King, 
„ and wiſh'd you all the renewal of 
« grace in the "difficule times wherein 
« you live. For my own. part, I am 
« at peace, in the midſt of almoſt 
« continual ſufferings. By caſting ſcan-- 
« dal upon me, they ſhall not, by 
« God's will, exaſperate me, neither 
« ſhall they —— me; they will 
« not make me an heretick, by ſaying 
te that I am one. I have a greater ab- 
« horrence of novelty, than thoſe. — 
L nnn cem 
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«ſeem ſo much to ſtart at it. Lam 
e more firmly attach'd'to the church. 1 
thank I breathe nothing but 

«ſincerity, and ſubmiſſion without re- 
*« ſerve. After laying my reaſons before 
* the pope, my da dee will be dif- 
*'charg'd; and I hall have nothing 
more to do than to be ſilent and obey. 
„They thall never ſee me, as ſome 
« others have done, ſeek for diſtincti- 
c ons to clade the cenſures of Rome, 
There would have been no occaſion _ 

<« to have gone thither, if the "affair 
F had been cartied on with that equi- 
« ty, fair dealing, and Chriſtian cha- 
« rity, which they owed to their bro- 
& ther. I pray God to undeceive me, 
« if I am under a miſtake, and if 1 


am not, that he will open the eyes 
te f choſe Wii have con too much 
te in paſſionate perſons.” ener 


The condemmnation of the book, ſo 
powerfully ſollicited at Rome, eme 
at laſt; not indeed as the archbiſhop's 

adverſaries Tequir'd, with the qualifi- 
cations which Rome reſer ves for the 
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books ſhe finds to be heretical; but 

ſuch however, as made them to tri- 

umph in the humiliation of the au- 
| thor. He experienc'd upon this occa- 

ſion, how vain is the dependance upon 

human prudence and policy, which 
the pureſt virtue in time can hardly 
eſcape ſome ſmall degree of in a court, 
and which had Jed him ſo far to con- 
ſult his own intereſt as to decline the 
2 any part in the cauſe of his 
This wiſdom did not prevent 
kan oy ts Sy 
her, from falling upon him, againſt 
whom they intended it, nor from in- 
volving him at laſt in a di which 
he at firſt he might have 
avoided, It even ſo fell out, that the 
little books of Madam Guion, about 
which the noiſe firſt was made, and 
which nobody undertook to defend 
againſt the biſhops who had cenſur'd 
them, — 3nd in the ſtate they 
were, whilſt the j 4 — 
— 2 pe Or Om 
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ſhop of Cambray. They could not, 


however 
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however, the Holy See 
— — > 
vindication wi the condemnation. 
They urg d, in vain, that the author 
had himſelf declar d in his defences, 
that if his book was underſtood accord 
ing to the ſenſe which his adverſaries 
put upon it, and the they 
drew from it, it would be from be- 
ginning to end impious, ſacrilegious, 
and heretical ; that the not aſſigning 
any of thoſe. qualifications to the book 


nounce no; t again 
archbiſhop had urged in the courſe f 
the diſpute, either in his own vindica- 

tion, or in the of his do- 
Arine. They even debated about termi-' 


—_ the conteſt only by making ca- 
nons 
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nons, which ſhould explain what was to 
be held with relation to the matter con- 
teſted. This was what the was 
ery much inclined to, with a conſi- 
derable part of the Roman church; 
but upon the fight of this project, they 
made ſo loud a clamour about the ne- 
ceſſity of ſatisfying France, which de- 
manded a judgment, that the deſign 
of ending the affair by the publication 
of the ed canons to the 
ground. As to the Archbiſhop, as ſoon 
as he knew that Rome had ſpoke, he 
gave ' himſelf wholly up to finiſh his 
facrifice by the moſt abſolute ſubmiſ- 
ſion. What you ſend me word you 
have done in obedience to the Pope. 
by parting with my book,” fays he, 
in a letter to the ſame Duke de — 
villiers his friend *, is very edifying to 
© me, and by no means Gor wee 
„ This letter and the f preſerv'd 
among the papers of the late _- de Br Beanvilliers, x 
and fone by his-s widow the dowager Ducheſs of Beau- 


villiers to the Marquis de Fenelon, who has the ori- 
pinals written in the Aer of Cambray's own 


writing. 
* Know 
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« I know your attachment to a ſtrict 
< obedience, nor could I any 
te other conduct from you. You know 
<« very well, Sir, that I never valued 
« or countenanc'd any piety, which has 
not this ſolid foundation. For my 
part, I endeavour to bear my croſs 
„with humility and patience. By 
“God's remain in peace, in 
<« the midſt of ſorrow and bitterneſs; 
« Amidſt ſo CC ————_ 
« conſolation, of little 
<« the eyes of the world, but 4 dolid 
« comfort to thoſe who ſeek God with 
« ſincerity, and that is, my conduct is 
<* entirely fix d, nor have I any thing 
« more to deliberate upon; all that is 
<« left for me to do is, to ſubmit and 
<« be ſilent; and this is what I have 
te ever deſir d. My only buſineſs now 
<« js to ſettle the terms of my ſubmiſ— 
« ſion; the ſhorteſt, the moſt ſimple, 
« the moſt abſolute, and the moſt re- 
* mote from all reſtriction, are ſuch 
<< as pleaſe me the beſt; my conſcience: 
«© 1s nc, © 


1 
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% In all this, far from conſidering it 
« as t upon me by my adver- 
« faries, 1 look not on any man; I ſee 
« only the hand of God, and am con- 
« tent with what he does. I am 
hu — at the 
apprehenſions which ſome zealous 
eee ms that poſſibly 
not be able to reſolve upon a 
ke — Sometimes I am impor- 
« tun'd with long letters of exhortati- 
4 on me to ſubmit, and telling 
« me how glorious ſuch an humilia- 
** tion will be, and what an heroic ac- 
s tion I ſhall do by it. This indeed is 
| — PO. "YI IT 
to ſay within myſelf, What is it then 
— F have done to theſe people, 
« that they ſhould think I ſhall find fo 
« much difficulty in preferring the au- 
. « thority of the Holy Sce to my own 
«weak underſtanding, and the peace 
« of the church to my book? Yet Þ 
« ſee plainly, they have reaſon to ſup- 
« poſe that I have a great deal of im- 


« perfection and A to do 


cc an 
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can act of humiliation. And thus I 
0 pardon them very freely, and even 
* go ſo far as to thank them for their 
fears and exhortations. As to diffi- 
te culty, in an act of full and abſolute 
* ſubmiſſion, I muſt frankly own to 
you, that I find none. The act was 
te drawn up the day after I receiy'd 
* the news, but I thought it —— 
* to ſuſpend the execution of it, 
* ſuch time as I knew how to proceed 
* in form. Bulls are not acknow- 
aged in France till after they are 


*le 

<« paſſed in parliament. I know not 
* whether the fame form is to be ob- 
© ſerv'd in a brief, which contains a 


cc 


doctrinal ren inſt an Arch- 
© biſhop. In doubt of this, I ſuſpend 
* my mandate; for no one, whatever 
« they may ſay, is a more zealous 
Frenchman than myſelf, As foon 
« as T know the rule, my act ſhall 
« appear. Be pleaſed to take notice, 
« Sir, I have not receiv'd the judgment 
« of the Pope, either from Rome, or 
from the Nuncio. But indeed, k. 
"4 cc WII 
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« will not loſe a moment, as ſoon as 
« I ſhall be aſſur d that I do not tranſ- 
« greſs the uſages of France. I have 
« no conſolation but in obedience ; and 
« if they had known my ſentiments in 
« this in they would never have 
« had the vain þ. they ha haye { ſuffer'd 
te themſelves to fall into. 5 

<« As to the Biſhop of Meaux, I own 
< it is impoſſible for me to conceive how 
« he could tell you, That he syouLD 
00 THINK HIMSELF, BLAMEABLE 
« BOTH. IN THE $IGHT or Gon 
% AND MAN, IF HEIN THE/LE AST 
« DOUBTED OF THE INTEGRITY OF 
« MY HEART, AND THE, SINCERI- 
2 TY OF MY SUBMISSION. Has he 

22 the frightful double dealing, 
ec ſo often charg'd me with in 
« the face of the whole, church, even 
« ſo lately as in the laſt printed piece 
« he publiſh'd againſt me? | Fiftcen 
ec days cannot have,chang'd me into an 

t© honeſt man. However, the mean- 
« ing of his words is not our preſent 
« bunch, and I leave that de 
F «c 
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<« be ſettled between God and himſelf. 
« He and I now have no longer any 
« contention. I very fincerely pray 
« for him, and wiſh him all that may 
« be wilh'd for thoſe whom we love 
« according to God.“ This letter was 
written the 29th of March 1699, and 
was followed on'the gth of April with 
the publication of the Archbiſhop's 
mandate. en 1b 


| 'T'was 


* The mandate was drawn up in the following ? 


terms, We owe ourſelves to you without reſerve, 
my very dear brethren, ſince we are no longer our 
% own, but the flocks which has been committed to 
* us, Nos autem ſervos veſtros per Feſum. "Tis in 
this diſpoſition, that we think ourſelves obliged 
„ here to open our heart to you, and continue to 
* communicate to you what concerns us relating to 
« the book entitled, The Maxim of the Saints. In 
« ſhort, our holy father the Pope hath condemn'd 
*« this book, with the three and twenty propoſitions 
« extracted out of it, by a brief bearing date the i 2th 
« of March, which is now diſpers'd abroad, and 
„% which you have already ſeen, 

We adhere to this brief, my very dear brethren, 
« as well with reſpect to the text of the book, as to 
«© the 23 propoſitians, preciſely in the ſame, and 
«« with the ſame qualifications, ſimply, abſolutely, 
„and without w of reſlriction. Thus we con- 


« demn both the book and the 23 propoſitions, 
. G 5 preciſely 


. 
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Twas with an heart full of the no- 

ble ſimplicity, and diſpoſition to com- 

ply without weakneſs, which are ſo 


7 2 in the ſame form, and with the ſame qua- 
« lifications, ſimply, abſolutely, and without any 
« reſtriction... er, we forbid, under the ſame - 
« penalty, all the faithful of this dioceſe, to read 
te and keep the ſaid book. We would comfort our- 
« ſelves, my very dear brethren, in our humiliation, 
« provided the miniſtry of the word, which we have 
{© receiv'd of the Lord for your ſanCtification, be not 
« weaken'd thereby, and that notwithſtanding the 
* humiliation of the paſtor, the flock may grow in 
grace in the ſight of God, Tis therefore with all 
* our heart, that we exhort you to a ſincere ſub- 
„ miſhon, and a compliance without reſerve, leaſt you 
** inſenfibly depart from the ſimplicity of obedi- 
* ence to the holy ſee, whereof we are deſirous, by 
« the aſſiſtance of God's grace, to ſet the example to 
* the laſt moment of our life. May it pleaſe God, 
« that my name may never be mention'd, but with 
* this remembrance, that a paſtor hath thought it 
« his — 2 be more compliant than the leaſt ſhee p 
4 of his , and that he has ſet no bounds to his 
« ſubmiſſion. May the grace of our Lord Jeſus 
„ Chrift, my very dear brethren, the love of God, 
« and the communion of the Holy Ghoſt, remain 
« with you all, Amen. Given at Cambray, 
« April 9, 1699. 
The aſſemblies of biſhops in each eccleſiaſtical 
province wo afterwards held for the acceptation 
of the brief, the King gave his letters patents for 
the regiſtering of it, which was done in the parlia- 
ment of Paris on the 14th of Auguſt following. 
viſible 


N 
„M. de Fenelon, 
viſible in this letter, that its generous 
author was able, without departing 
from the integrity of his ſubmiſſion, 
to refuſe going farther than the expreſs 

2 of the holy -ſee, which had 
pronounced no ſentence againſt the 
he had written in his own vin- 
dication. They determin'd however 
in France not to leave him without 
mortification upon that ſcore. In the 
provincial aſſemblies, which were held 
by the ſeveral Archbiſhops thrgyghout 
the kingdom for the reception Pot. the 
brief, there were not wanting certain 


biſhops, who propos d to offer a peti- 


tion to the King, that he would be 
pleaſed to iſſue out an order for the 
ſuppreſſion alſo of all that the author 


there were others, who declar d 
they could not approve the carryin 
matters ſo high againſt an Archbillos 
who deſcry'd nothing but commenda- 
tion from them; but theſe; were the 
ſmaller number, and the ſuppreſſion was 
ordered in France. The aſſembly of 
| 2 2 the 
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had written in its defence. And 5 
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the province of Cambray was not more 
favourable to their Archbiſhop, He 
ſtood in need of a reſolution like his 
own, and all the preſence of mind he 
was maſter of, to oppoſe in the aſ- 
ſembly, which was held in his own 
palace, the ſuggeſtions that were made 
to turn his ſubmiſſion to the judgment 
of Rome into a retractation of all that 
he had urg'd in juſtification of his doc- 
trine. One of the biſhops in the aſ- 
ſembly attempted to maintain, that the 
judgment pronounced againſt the book 
of Maxims, extended to the condem- 
nation of the pieces which had been 
wrote in its defence, The Archbiſhop 
couragiouſly cauſed the reaſons to be 
inſerted in the of the aſſem- 
bly, which hindered him from ac- 
knowledging that conſequence. Thus 
join'd he reſolution. with a boungleſs 
ſubmiſſion to the judgment of the head 
of the church. The ſame greatneſs 
of ſoul, which made him ſo firm, lead. 
him likewiſe to yield without refaſtance 
to whatever was regular, He drew up 
the 
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the concluſion, as preſident of the aſ- 
ſembly, with the fame tranquillity as 
if the affair had concern'd another per- 
ſon. - The purport of it was; that the 
King ſhould be deſir d to order the 
ſuppreſſion of what he had written in 
his own defence. But tho' he thus diſ- 
charged what the rules of the aſſem- 
bly requir'd from his miniſtry againſt 
himſelf, he remain'd unmoveable as to 
his own ſentiments ; he cauſed it to be 
inſerted, that in concluding for this pe- 
tition he acted only as preſident accord- 
ing to the plurality of voices, and con- 
trary to his own opinion. He declar d 
at the ſame time, that he ſhould be 
as ready to give up his apologetical per- 
formances as the book itſelf, if the 
holy ſee found any defect in his ſub- 
miſſion. For ſuch was the character 
of the piety, that reſtrainꝰd this vaſt 
genius, that it bid him to cloſe his 
eyes upon all the glimmerings of hu- 
man underſtanding, to ſeek truth only 
in the meanneſs, obedience, and ſim- 
plicity of faith. This was the ſource 

1 G 3 b we 
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of that ſubmiſſion, which deſerves on- 
ly to be admir'd, as it gives glory to 
the divine principle, from whence it 
ſprung. - But the holy ſee, whoſe 
judgment was his rule, was fo far from 
demanding more of him, that it found 
what he had already done highly de- 
ſerving of its commendation. 
The year following, there was held 
an aſſembly of the clergy of France, 
wherein the province of Cambray is 
not included. M. Boſſuet, the biſhop 
of Meaux, was above minding what 
the publick ſhould think, when they 
faw him take pen in hand to give an 
account of his own . quarrel, by virtue 
of a commiſſion granted for that pur- 
poſe. He choſe rather to let them think 
what they pleaſed of a relation drawn 
up by the principal party himſelf, than 
to give up to another the office of pen- 
ning the memorial which was to pre- 
ferve, in the annals of the clergy, the 
remembrance of an affair, wherein it 
was ſo much for his own reputation, 
that poſterity ſhould ſee 1 it in the yur 
whic 
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which he put upon it. The archbi- 
ſhop of Cambray could not fail of be- 
ing repreſented there as a man reco- 
ver'd from error to truth. M. de 
Meaux there diſplay d at large the fame 
monſtrous opinions, which he had im- 
puted to the Archbiſhop of Cambray 
during the courſe of the diſpute ; as if 
the latter had not ſhewn a hundred 
times, that he had attributed to him 
what he had never thought. At the 
fame time he term'd the ſubmiſſion of 
his adverfary to the judgment pro- 
nounc'd at Rome, à ſudden and exem- 
plary change, which had furpriz'd, he 
ſaid, the enemies of the church. What 
had paſs'd in the provincial afſembly at 
Cambray, concerning the books writ- 
ten by the Archbiſhop in his own vin- 
dication, did not hinder him from 
ſpeaking upon that foot of a · ſubmiſ- 
fion, which he found at the fame time 
to be abſolute, and without reſerve, 
This was viſibly to deſtroy with one 

hand what he had rais'd with the other. 
* could the ſubmiſſion appear to 
G 4 M. de 
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M. de Meaux to be abſolute and wwith- 
out reſerve, unleſs he tacitly own'd 
himſelf the purity of the doctrine that 
was largely explain'd in the faid vindi- 
cations, which the author had refus'd 
to cenſure as it was going beyond the 
judgment pronounc'd at Rome ? But if 
this dodrine was pure, how blameable 
muſt M. Boſſuet have thought himſelf 
tor having ſo violently oppoſed it in the 
courſe. of the diſpute ? How, laſtly, 
could he reconcile to himſelf the re- 
preſenting the Archbiſhop of Cambray 
as ſuddenly chang'd, and calling his 
ſubmiſſion abſolute and without reſerve, 
when the Archbiſhop in his provincial 
aſſembly perſiſted in not giving up the 
doctrine contain'd in his defences, and 
himſelf, the biſhop of Meaux, had al- 
ways openly rejected the explications 
therein delivered? But M. Boſſuet was 
defirous, that his own relation, inſerted 
in the annals of the clergy of France, 
ſhonld ſerve there to canonize his con- 
duct againſt one of his brethren; whom 
he had repreſented as a man unhap- 


pily 


. 
—_— 
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pily fallen into monſtrous errors, from 
whence he was to be recover d. To 
this end it was requiſite to repreſent 
him as a man who had ſurpriz'd th? 
enemies of the church by a ſudden change 
of principles, though he had fo lately 
declar'd in the verbal proceſs of the 
provincial aſſembly, held in his own 
dioceſe for the reception of the brief, 
that he could not acknowledge againſt his 
conſcience, that he had ever believed any 
of the errors which had been charged 
upon him, It was requiſite to treat the 
ſubmiſſion of the Archbiſhop as an un- 
expected event, which had furpriz'd 
the enemies of the church; though he 
did no more than what he had conti- 
nually declared he would do, as ſoon 

.as the Pope ſhould paſs the ſentence. 
It was requiſite to join together in the 
ſame piece the condemnation of Moli- 
nos, which had paſſed in France, up- 
on occaſion of the little books and per- 
ſon of Madam Guion, and the miſchief 
which had been renew'd by an event 
which could not be too much deplor'd, the 

G 5 publication 
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publication of the book: which the Arch- 


biſhop of Cambray bad ſent abroad into 
the world. So that, according to this 
relation of M. de Meaux, one would 
be apt to believe what thoſe, who read. 
only what he has written, do ſtill ima- 
gine, that the whole affair was one 
and the ſame thing with the Quietiſm 
condemn'd in Molinos. M. Boſſuet 
might well be maſter of the aſſembly, 


to be able ſo to miſrepreſent ſuch re- 


cent facts. In the brief of condemna- 


tion paſs'd at Rome there was no 
mention of Molinos, nor were the 
characters given. to the book of Max- 
ims, or to any of the propoſitions ex- 
tracted from it, which could not have 
been ſpared, if there had been found 
in it any doctrine, deſerving to be ful. 
minated as an abominable hereſy. M. 
de Meaux himſelf had declar'd five 
years before, as we have ſeen above in 
the atteſtation he had given to Madam 
Guion in July 1695, that not finding 
ber in any reſpect involv'd in the abomi- 


rations of Molinos, 'or any other con- 


demn'd. 
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demn d opinions, he had not intended to 
comprehend her in the mention that had 
been made thereof by him in bis ordi- 
nance of the 16th of April laſt, This 
atteſtation, and the other teſtimonies of 
eſteem, which he had given himſelf 
to the virtue of that lady, and which 
he had ſuffered to be given her under 
his eyes in his own epiſcopal city, 
were notoriouſly known. He could not 
therefore avoid being a little upon his 
guard, when he was to ſpeak of her 
again. For as to the abominations 
which were look'd upon as the conſe- 
quences of her principles, they were ne- 
ver queſtion'd, and by her own declara- 
tion were held by her in abhorrence. 
Theſe very words are to be found in 
the relation inſerted in the acts of the 
elergy of the year 1700, and concern- 
ing which we muſt always be mind- 
ful that they were penn'd by M. de 
Meaux. The following likewiſe” are 
to be ſeen there concerning the firſt de- 
tention of that lady in 1688. A cer- 
tain woman had compoſed the treatiſes 
c entitled, 
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entitled, A ſhort way, and A myſtical 
interpretation of the Song of ſongs. 
The late Archbiſhop of Paris (Harlay) 
ſent her into a monaſtery, where there 
were ſome proceedings againſt her, of 
which now no footſteps are to be found. 
From this confeſſion the concluſion is 
ealy to be drawn. For, in ſhort, if 
any thing had reſulted from theſe pro- 
ceedings, beſides an entire juſtification 
of Madam Guion, would they have 
been ſo far loſt, as not to have had the 
leaſt footſteps of them recoverable ? 
They were made by the Archbiſhop's 
officers ; and inſtead of being carried 
away from the archives of the Archbi- 
ſhoprick or its officiality, if any thing 
had appear'd beſides the innocence of 
the perſon accuſed, it would have been 
the Archbiſhop's intereſt to have kept 
them there, to ſerve as a teſtimony a- 
gainſt a lady, whom he had cauſed to 
be confin d. When the perſecution 
was renew'd againſt her, he would 
have been the firſt to publiſh a cen- 
ſure in October 1694, againit the two 
3 little 
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little books of that lady. This was 
what he did not, even though he had 

kept her confin'd ſix years before, and 
though thoſe two little books had been 
printed for ſome time. We cannot 
therefore imagine, that, with a diſlike 
ſo ready to revive upon the firſt occa- 
| ſion, he would have ſuffer'd ſuch a tri- 
al to have been loſt, if any thing had 
occur'd in it to the lady's diſadvantage. 
It was ſtill Teſs probable that this ſhould 
have happen'd under the Pontificate 
which immediately follow'd. The new 
Archbiſhop had cenſur'd the two little 
books, in like manner as his prede- 
ceſſor, ſome few months only before his 
tranſlation from the biſhoprick of Cha- 
lons to the Archbiſhoprick of the - ca- 
pital, From that time Madam Guion 
had done nothing but paſs from one 
priſon to another, firſt ſhut up at Vin- 
cennes, after that in a nunnery at Vau- 
girard, and laſt of all in the Baſtille, 
when matters run high againſt M. de 
Cambray, and they were minded pub- 
F lickly to turn againſt him the —_— 
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of his friend confin'd in priſon as s 
criminal. In the mean time ſhe had 
been examined again and again, with 
out any kind of pity, in order to find 
her guilty, could it poſſibly have been 
done. Can we imagine, that, if the 
proceedings againſt her during her firſt 
confinement in 1688 had contain'd 
any thing to her prejudice, they would 
not have been at leaſt recover d? 'Tis. 
notwithſtanding after all this, that M. 
Boſſuet himſelf, writing in 1700 a re- 
lation, which was to preſerve in the 
annals of the clergy an account of 
what concerned Madam Guion, is ob- 
liged to own, that the leaſt footſteps 
of thoſe proceedings were not left re- 
maining ; and acknowledges alſo, a few 

lines lower, that as to the abominations 
which were look'd upon as the conſe- 
quences of her principles, they were never 
gqueſtion'd, and by her own declaration | 
were beld by ber in abhorrence. But could f 
they be aſſur d of the abborrence that 4. 
ſpe ſaid ſhe Pe beld them in, if they had N 
never been queſtion'd? It appeared nr 4 
f . 
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ther by the ſame account, by the attei- 
tations which M. de Meaux had given 
her, by divers acts which they had re- 
ir'd i her, and where with they were 
tified, and by the preference of an- 
other's te robe to own, which 
they had cauſed her to make with great 
ſimplicity, that ſhe had been always 
very ſubmiſſive in what related to her 
writings, Why then was ſhe impri- 
ſon'd, and continued to be kept in the 
Baſtille, where ſhe lay confin'd at the 
very time this afſembly of the clergy 
was held in 1700. For it was not till 
about two years after, that ſhe was at 
laſt ſet at liberty. At firſt they ſent 
her home to her family, and not long 
after gave her leave to retire to Blois. 
The oblivion, wherein ſhe lay there to 
the day of her death, and the retir'd 
life ſhe led there for a great number 
of years, are freſh proofs," that if ſhe 
had made a noiſe in the world, it was 
not through any inclination ſhe had. ſo 
to do, Affronts, impriſonments, re- 
J—_— and the hatred of mankind, 
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to her always appear'd as favours. In 
this light ſhe conſidered them, not on- 
ly in ſpeculation, but even at the time 
when moſt ſhe ſuffer d them. That 
inſatiable thirſt after the rougheſt croſſes, 
which had edified M. Boſſuet himſelf, 
though ſo much prejudiced againſt ſpi- 
rituality, made her free in_ the midſt 
of chains; it chang d the heavineſs of 
her impriſonment in the Baſtille into 
ſongs, wherein - ſhe chanted forth the 
happy ſallies, which the tranſport of 
her love for her God inſpired her with. 

88 The 


The following hymns were at this time 
compoſed by her. 


Sur l' Air: Charmante Solitude. 


Charmante ſolitude, 
Cachot, aimable Tour, 
On ſans inquietude 
le paſſe tout le jour! 
ER-il tourment trop rude 
Pour mon fidele Amour ? 
Les maux ſont mes d#ilices ; 
- 25 cen 720 
us eux ſuppli 
Le = de mes 2 . 
Et tous mes Exercices, 


L'Amour & les ſoupirs. 


n N 
2 
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The Archbiſhop of Cambray ſaw 
from the remoteſt part of his dioceſe 
what they were continuing to do againſt - 
him, and bore it in peace and ſilence. A 
writer who was grown famous amongſt 
thoſe of his party, F. Gerberon, 10 | 

er 


Je ne crains point la peine, 
Quoique fans nul ſoutien 
Etant aſſez certaine 
Que ce mal eſt mon bien. 
La Beauté ſouveraine 
Veut l' Amour ſouverait, 


Je ſouffre, & ma ſouffrance 
Cauſe tout mon bonheur; 
Par ſa douce preſence, 
Dieu conſomme mon cceur : 
Il eſt ma patience, 
Ma force, & ma douceur. 


Sur V' Air : Un tendre 8 


On me tient en priſon, mon cher & divin Maitre. 
Soyez beni, j'y veux bien etre, 
Tant que vous m'y voulez ſouffrir. 

Nul defir en mon eceur n'oſe meme paroitre, 
Si ce n'eſt pour vous obeir. 


Je ſuis à ow, Seigneur, des ma plus 
Wor you cherche Paſliſtance, 
i le — des Potentats: 
Des-lors je mis en vous toute ma 
Sans m'appuyer ſur d'autres bras. 


tendre enfance. 
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fer'd to publiſh a diſcourſe in juſtifica- 
tion of his faith. He aſk'd only his 
conſent, and that he would contribute 
to the expence of the impreſſion. But 
to this he made anſwer, © As diligent 
„ as I was to write in my own de- 
c fence before the judgment of Rome, 
*« ſo reſolv'd am I ſince that judgment, 
eto be ſilent, to ſuffer in peace, and 
give up my reputation to providence. 


KM'abandonneriez-yous au tems de ma vicilleſle ? 
Vous connoiſſez notre ſoibleſſe, 
Seigneur, à qui ſeul Jai recours: 

Mon cceur, deja livré a Fennui qui le preſſe, 
Attend tout de votre ſecours. 

 Entoure d'Ennemis, que faut-il que je faſle ? 
Je n'eſpere qu'en votre Grace: 
Elle ſeule adoucit mes maux. 

Que votre Volonte ſur moi ſe ſatisfaſſe, 
M'accablant de plus de travaux. 

Favois peine autrefois, voyant que P Innocente, 
Malgre ſa ſerme confiance, 

__ Enduroit la nuit & le jour: 

Mais depuis j'ai oy Is ſouffrance 
Se meſure au-poids de PAmour, 

L'Amour pur & parfait va plus loin qu'on ne penſe: 
On ne fait pas wok — — 

Tout ce qu'il doit cofiter un jour. 

Mon cceur efit ignore le prix de la ſouffrance, 

Sil weũt gouts le pur Amour, 
« You 
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« You have read without doubt my 
two letters upon the twelve propo- 
* ſitions, which ſeveral of the Jodors 
« of Paris had judg'd worthy of cen- 
« ſure. I ſuppoſe that you have alſo 
* read the collection of ® three and 
* thirty propoſitions, which I endea- 
« your'd to juſtify by the * 


To underfland what is here ſaid of the three and 
thirty propoſitions, inſtead of the three and twenty 
only, which were inſerted in the brief of condemna- 
tion, we muſt know, that the conſulters of the ho- 
ly office, who had been nominated to examine the 
book, being divided in their ſentiments, inſomuch 
that of ten, five were for the book, and five againſt 
it, they were oblig'd to agree upon a certain number 
of propoſitions in the book, wherein they ſhould be 
unanimous, in order to make them the foundation. 
of the queſtion to be judg d of. Theſe propoſitions 
therefore being pitch'd upon by an uniform conſent 
amongſt 72 tho” otherwiſe divided in their 
different opinions concerning them, were depoſited. - 
in the holy office to the number of thirty-eight, and 
afterwards taken from thence,. to be laid before the 
congregation of: Cardinals, with an order to the con- 
ſulters to give their vie e upon each of them. It 
was not 1 after they had been diſcuſs'd in two and 
fifty congregations, wherein the five confulters who 
had declared for the book defended them all gra- 
dually againſt the five conſultors who judg d them 
proper to be condemn'd, that the motions 2 
TY "Bd ps. doubled. 
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« of the ſaints. The truè meaning 
of what I intended to write is there 
tt explain'd, Theſe works, and what 
c elſe I have wrote in my own vindi- 
* cation, have been ſeen at Rome, at 
« Paris, and in all other places. 1 


doubled for obtaining a cenſure of the book, and the 
thing itſelf at laſt reſoly'd on, the extract of propo- 
fitions was converted into the three and thirty men- 
tion'd in the brief of condemnation. It is eaſy to 
ſee wherein they differ from thoſe which, had been 
unanimouſly agreed on by the conſulters, who had de- 
clared for and aga iaſt the book, as the latter are inſert- . 
ed in the libel in form of a journal, already mention'd 
in the note at pag. 11. What war brought from 
Rome concerning the propoſitions debated in the 
congregations, and which took up ſeveral months, 
furniſh d the Archbiſhop of Cambray with an op- 


portunity of making the collection that is here (| 
of. In this he reducd his book to hg. 
thirty principal propoſitions 3+ which, as we bave 


ſhewn, are capable of being compar'd with the thir- 
ty eight that were d between the conſulters 
e Thy oY nes IS 
every propoſition was attended with the whi 

the Archbiſhop had quoted in order ma, it by 
the authorities of the ſaints. This was the laſt of 
the pieces which he wrote in his own vindication. It 
was printed, ſpread abroad in France, and, like all 
the reſt, carried to Rome; but did not get thither . 
till after the condemnation of the book had been al- 


ready pronounced. | | 


« have 
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er have proteſted before God in all 


« theſe writings, that they haye con- 
<« tain'd the utmoſt of my belief, and 
* that I never intended to countenance 
ce any of the errors which have been 
e imputed to me. Since the judgment 
t paſſed at Rome, I have repeated 
te the fame ſolemn declaration in the 
report of our provincial aſſembly, 
which is no leſs public than the 


reports of the other provinces, or 


« even than the acts of the general 
« aſſembly of the clergy of France. 
« After ſo many eclairciſſements, what 
« farther can be added than uſeleſs re- 
« petitions ? What duplicity is there in 


« this conduct? I had rather die than 


«. defend, either directly, or indirectly 
« a book which I have condemn” 

« without reſtriction, and from the 
« bottom of my heart, in compliance 
« with the holy ſee, Whatever I 
«© ſhould write concerning my own 
te perſonal ſenſe, ſetting aſide the text 
« of the book, would be look'd upon | 

ce as a bye-method to rekindle the war, © 
— « and” 
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< and re-enter into the defence of 
& work. It is neither juſt nor edify- 
< ing for an author to be perpetually 
< employing the church in his perſo- 
e nal diſputes, and chuſing rather to 
<< continue the trouble without end, 
c than bear his croſs with humility. 
<< When they hear not a biſhop con- 
ceerning his own meaning, which he 
te has ſo often explain'd in writing, 
<< to what purpoſe ſhould he ſpeak any 
*©' more? There is no longer for him 
« any edification to be given, or dig- 
et nity to ſuſtain, but by a profound 
« filence. | 1 know too well what 
r ſcandal the church ſuffers by ſuch 
<« diſputes, -to. have any inclination to 
etc renew them from a regard for my 
e own reputation. God will take care 
ct of the honour of his miniſter, if he 
«« deigns to make uſe of it for the be- 
te nefit of the miniſtry in this dioceſe. 
« I am even perſuaded, that neutral 
« and — people are edified by 
my ſilence, and do not doubt of my 
Nn in the Whole affair. No 
<< treatiſe 


— 


0 


longer any defender, becauſe the au- 
thor himſelf had ſincerely given it up. 


ef TY p af © a 
A * - . 
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<6: treatiſe would perſuade thoſe wha 
% would not be perſuaded. And you 

% know very well, that there would 
ee be a double-dealing, unworthy of a 
« Chriſtian, in declining to write my- 
te ſelf, and yet privately acting in con- 
e cert with another who ſhould write 
* for me. Thus, I hope, you will nei- 
„ther be griev'd nor ſurpriz'd at the 
<c reſolution I have taken to have no 
« ſhare, either directly or indireQ- 
<< ly, in a work of this nature. 
Thus ended, never to be reſum'd, 
the affair of a book which found no 


A rare example! which ſhews us what 
the ſimplicity of obedience, and a com- 
pliance without reſerve, are capable f 
doing for the peace of the church. 

The readineſs and fimplicity-of this 
ſubmiſſion had ſurpriz d the King. 
They had prejudiced him, by repre- 


_ #nting the — — — of Cambray as 


a man of an uncomplying temper,” who 
would never ſubmit. On — 
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be ſaw, that if his reſolution had been 
unmoveable.in the defence of his cauſe, 
it was follow'd with the ſubmiſſion of 
a child, as ſoon as the head of the 
church had ſpoke.” The remembrance 
of all the virtues which -had made an 
impreſſion, recurr d to his mind. And 
laſtly, the inclination which the duke 
of Burgundy ſtill retain'd towards his 
Mentor, 'and which did not eſcape the 
eourtiers penetrations, open'd his eyes 
to diſcern what would be the event, 
and to foreſee the confidence of his 
bighneſs in the conſequence. In this 
diſpoſition of the court, means were 
not wanting to the Archbiſhop to have 
rais'd himſelf from his diſgrace. It 
would have coſt him no more than 
ſome ſtep to ſhew he deſir d it, and was 
Willing to owe it to the perſons who 
had procur d it for him. But his ſoul 
Was in a fituation, which reſembled the 
happy tranqu illity of mind, wherein his 
Telemachus repreſents Philocles in the 
Alle of Samos, when he wanted an ex- 
. declaration of heaven to draw Fra 
bY yu 
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from the place of his baniſhment and 
reſtore him to Idomeneus. In the por- 
trait of the virtuous Cretan his own 
character was very diſcernible, who 
had unde ly * deſcrib'd' himſelf 
there, without then able to fore>: 

ſee, that a diſgrace would ſoon throw = 
him into the condition of finiſhing the 
reſemblance. - His virtues, during his 
reſidence at court had ſomething - of 


the 1 of Philocles, which in- 
| the heart of Idomeneus towards 
him. What men, who de not well 


know themſelves in perfection, are apt 
to look upon as the DS 
had been in the Arclibilkop ef Cam-/| 


bray the effect of a natural di 7 


which from , too 
what was Fa hat phony 


"i of roughneſs” and * 2 
It was this ſtiff part of virtue: which 
the hammer df adverſity * 
tions was to olf) by am abatetinent, | | 
TH Rad been foretold to him, 
but it was not entirely effected till the 
latter end of his lite. It Was a 


e H ä 
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and: wonderful virtue, reduc d to the 
ſimplicity of childhood. but a child- 
hood divine, which, of a great man, 
had made him a man capable of 
convers d with by all the world, and 
at the ſame time the moſt amiable. 
Virtues, learning, a ſine taſte, talents, 
and a general knowledge, were in him 
only for the uſe of others. His mind, 
dead to vanity, was in converſation | 
entirely given up to that of another. 
The man _ cvery profeſſion, or the 
every branch of know- 
led pt. — oo 5 ane ara 
He direted every one firſt to the ſub- 
jest he beſt, — — then he 
diſappear d at once, ſeeming only to 
an opportunity to others to 2 
— 9 
terials they were moſt; able to furniſh. ' 


th no from 
15 e 


bas by 
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brought to en the eaſy diſ- 
alien of an heart Slepgged from. 

every thing in the world, which the 

hand of God had bow'd down by adver- 
ſity to a ſtate of pliableneſs and docility, 
which had not en ſubſiſted in his 
earlier days. 1 which was 
the prevailing virtue. of his dd age, oc. 
caſioned a ger, Who. had paſſed 
through Cambray out of a deſire to 
ſee him, to let fall this 6 e, a hs. 
3 3 feen,, (aid 
ht 2 

N N e 79 

When he was aflvis'd to beware : 

artifices of mankind, whieb he 10 Th 

well known, ey IX PE 
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him Who meant to Have ſupported 
himſelf with | it. dene, eee e 


Feune, j feh- p wa | 
Et wh be rout ſavoir. 
Je nat 1 3 en partage, 
a nage ; 1 
1 mac. au dernier age, 
ye Sant rien prevoir. 


* 
* 


The unhappy diviſions, which in 
1713 ended in the famous "conſtitution 
Pope Clement XI. and which itfelt 
was Gow +. ſo many diſputes, had 
begun to break out in France towards 
28 8 * 1703. Ae 
of his ce did not permit 1 
10 "of Cambray to continue ſilent 
thoſe prone thy which ſo near- 
Grate ae the church. 
Gr volumes, which be publiſh'd 
ring the purſe of thoſe ten years, are 

re t6 che church, from the pre- 
cn igen, "and firength of rea- | 
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trine is there univerſally explain d. We 
— — find, what was, peculiar to 
N a clearneſs of ſtyle in 
wing upon — moſt abſtracted ſub- 
jects, that his books may be read al- 
moſt as currently as angd Po Were 
merely hiſtorical. - - 
The Cardinal de Noailles. 15 hls 
turn fell from the high favour, which, 
after having plac d hn in the, ſee of 
the capital, had likewiſe procur d for 
him the Cardinal's cap. The. appro- 
bation he had given, whilſt: of 
Chalons, to the Moral Reflexions: of F. 
Queſnel, which it was intended to diſ- 
countenance, became the occaſion of the 
ſtorm which was ing againſt him. 
In the affair of the book of the Maxims 
he had been drawn away by the bi- 
ſhop of Meaux, who was how, dead, 
and had join d with him againſt M. de 
Cambray. Notwithſtanding this | cir- 
COS thoſe, who . them - 
ſelves in the troubles which, were com- 
ing upon the Cardinal, and * forefaw 
Kann * them, did not fail 
3 | to 


. thiiy — A de Fenelon. 
to 
They knew hs ary that he was a 
man whom: the remembrance of paſt 
would have rather led to en- 
deavour a return of for evil, than 
to take an advantage of the preſent 
conjuncture. The Archbi Cam- 
bray found himſelf to in his 
exile by the Cardinal's friends, who 
ſought to bring about a reconciliation 
between them. They jadg'd that the 
return of ſuch a man as he would be 
a matter of great conſequence, as he 
would bring nothing with him but a 
ſincere intention to make peace, and 
his capacity was ſufficient to find out 
proper means to effect it. This was a 
tempting occaſion to aſſume a charac- 
ter —— teful to ſelf- love. But he 
| I own, a man, who had any 
"-, taſte — buſineſs, would more eafi- 
218 ept of the propoſals you have 
| long preſs d me to comply with. 
2 — —— opinion of 
* myſelf, as to preſume that I am 
© able to reſtore the peace to the 
N « church, 
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« church; which you would have me 
„attempt. I have to inclination to 
e take ſo much me, as yo 
<« would have me. Tis the Cardinal 
de Noailles who mult reſtore peace 
to the church. I amn not in any ſe- 
<< cret; but: I dare venture to ſay, that 
he will reſtore it, whenever he fhall 
1 be diſpos d to ſucceed in it. It is 
ce already in his hands. Theartily wiſh 
him the merit and glory of it, both 
in the fight of God and men. I 
* ſhould die content, in ſceing him at 
* — at Work do un 
WI the — of Carabr 
was employ'd in his Aeris in 
chatging the office of his miniſtry, 4 
enjoy d there the peate of a mind, 
which ſets no value upon the world, 
the war, which France continued to 
maintain with difficulties, drew 
near to che city where he refided: The 
neighbourhood of Catnbray became the 
theatre of the laſt campaigns. In the 
midſt of two immenſe armies, con- 

H 4 ſiſting 
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ſiſting of the greateſt forces of almoſt 
all Europe, and the moſt illuſtrions 
Commanders, he ſaw himſelf once more 
become a ſpectacle. The court of 
Verſailles reſounded all the winter with 
the accounts given of him, at their re- 
turn, by the general officers, and cour- 
tiers ho had — — They 
all agreed to publiſh the —— of his 
Tout, and the ob Cx . 
kept it open to all comers ;- 
10 for the ſuccour of the i ap 
wounded, with whom he fill d all his 

A ; the ſanctuary which whole 
es found at the ſame time within 
= incloſure. of his palace, Whither 
they fled for refuge from the deſolated 
country; the care 7 — took of the poor - 
eſt of thoſe wretched peqple, Who 
were no leſs the objects of his concern, 
than the perſons. of diſtinction, which 
his houſe was always full of. "Amidit 
all this incumbrance he found means 
to leaye all his gueſts to their on li- 
berty, and to allow himſelf time with- 
n GER, all his occu- 

urid ; pations 
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pans of what kind ſoever they were. 
very one was admitted to interrupt 
him, without any hindrance to the car- 
rying on of his buſineſs ; ſo well he 
knew how to find time for everything. 
To the charms of his converſation Was 

join'd a polite and eaſy manner, that 
render'd him a ble to the world, 
and which he knew wonderfully well 
how to unite to the ſtrict obſervance;of 
all the decorums that were dus to his 


ſtation. He enchanted the hearts af — 


all the ſoldiers. What I here advance 
is not the vain declamation. of a man 
who ſtudies to ſet off the ſubject he j 
deſcribing ; the court and city; are. fu 
of eminent witneſſes to the truth of 
what I here report. Nor am I under 
any apprehenſion, that «they ſhould 
think what they then. faw,, admir'd 
and honour d, 0 408, reſpeRt here ex- 
aggerated. „. 1 

This veneration was not eonfin'd/i 
the whe of army alone. The know, 


of his writings, and carticalarly 
aa had 3 
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ſtrong an impreſſion in foreign coun- 
tties, that the ſame ſentiments were en- 
tertained'of him in the army of the 
* as in that of France. There 
was one day in the year, in which he 
uſally vifited a certain town in his dio- 
ceſe, to perform an office of devotion. 
This was known in the army of the 
allies, and he could not go without 
paſſing” very near their camp. Upon 
this they took ſuch meaſures, that the 
detachments which were poſted on the 
road might bring him to the 
that they might have the CatisfaRtion 
oops Io hearing him. He had 
it; it hd Cot think Yhar 
__ ther his Character as a ſubject of the 
King, with whom they were at war, 
or his ſtate of baniſhment into his own 
dioceſe, which fill ſubſiſted, at leaſt 
as to the order which had been given 
him, and which he had never taken 
pains to have revok'd, would uy 


of his yielding to the de 
= Whatever e was * 
— 


had no effect upon him; and therefore 
he put off the ourney he intended. If 
the generals of the allies were at any 
time inform d, that any place which lay 


near their army belong d peculi 


it, and p 
with the ſame care as if it had been 
the property of one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable among themſelves. And theſe 
places thus protected upon his account, 
became even places of refuge to the 
whole neighbourhood, At the cloſe 
of the campaign in 1711, the army 
of the allies was in ſuch a poſition as 
to lie within view of the ramparts. of 
Cambray, and between the army of 
France and the little town of Cateau- 
Cambreſis, which is the principal do- 

maine of the Archbiſhops of Cam- 
bray. The place was fill'd with theArch- 
biſhop's corn, and the ſtores which the 
country bad repoſited there for 
ſhelter. The Duke of Marlborough ĩm- 


mediately ordered them to be taken care 
of by a 


t which he ſent chi- 
H6 ther 
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.ther for that purpoſe. But, upon fore- 
| ſeeing that e. ſcarcity of proviſions 
for the lubliſtance of bis army would 
not permit him ta hold out in 
to let his ſoldiers forage, in that little 
village, he gave M. de Keen e 

of it. 133 the corn was / 
into waggons, and convey d, wi 
t of the camp of the allies, by an 
a of their troops as far as the — 4 

nal of Cambray, which was a kind of 
general quarters to the army of France, 

from its neighbouring, poſt on that fide 

of the town. This very ſingular. cir- 
cumſtance ſhews to what a n 
regard for him was carried. 
This honour, which was _ to 
his virtue, was interrupted. by a very 
great affliction. The Duke of Bur- 


gundy, who not a year ago was be» 
come Dauphin, and immediate heir to 
the throne, by the death of the Dau- 
hin his aber, died himſelf. In the 

of his grief, the Archbiſh 
was heard to — 


with his are broken. 
wil fas, off ney py 


Theſe were lawful bonds indeed; but 
they ſhould. be 


tis God's will that 
broken in the ſouls which he will have 
devoted entirely to himſelff. 

Certain childiſh amuſements, join'd 
to the triting em ents of time 


| ve 8 
fruit in abundance; but, for a lo 
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thet men; der che greateſt Kings have 
but borrow'd power ; that their con- 
fidence is vain, when they imagine 
themſelves ſtrong from the multitude 
of troops they draw together; that the 
divifion of the commanding officers, 
an unlucky accident, a ſhadow, à no- 
thing, ſhall a terror in thoſe 
vaſt bodies, and be wool ary 
Thock to the greateſt 
The letters written by the Archbi- 
ſhop upon the miſtakes of that fad 
campaign, with the prince's anſwers, 
whereof the originals are ſtill fubſiſting 


in his own hand-writing, ſupply us 
ee e 
the object of their correſpondence and 
confidence. In them we diſcern in the 
pupil 2 deep fenſe of Religion feind 
with candour, and a fix d 


reſolution to learn the moſt difficult 
truths. T will endeavonr to make uſt of 
the advice 
that be 


give me. Pray to God, 
give me his grace ſo to do. 
=oDefire of God more and more that be 


will grant me the love of bim above all 
Lens? 


M. & Femin. 
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E and in T7 ences 


many ſpeeches that are made, and will 
fill be made. 1 condenm myjelf, where 
J. find I am to blame, and I deſpiſe the 


reſt; fincerely pardoning all that wiſh 


me ill, or do i to me, and proying for 


them. Theſe are ny ſentiments,- y 
dear Archbiſhop, 2 
my faults, an abjol 

give myſelf up to God, Pray 60 him 
without «0-4 that he will be pleaſed 
to finiſh in me what be has already be- 
gun, and deſiroy in me whatever proceeds 
from original ſim and myſelf. You know 
that my friendſhip for you is akways the 


Jie eb ap HA 


campaign he was become a new man. 
He was continually employed 


of ſervice, - in providing remedies for 
whatcver ſtood in need of amendment 
in the tate, and give him before- hand 


know of the 8 
1 e 


LEY 1 Wer =_ 
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in form- 
ing of plans, Which might one day be 


1 


' 


vate papers. 
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The elevation of his genius, and 
the integrity of his heart, began to 
make a ſtrong impreſſion upon "the 
King's mind, and to gain him a very 
large ſhare in his confidence. He 
every day acquir'd a greater weight in 
the council. Upon an occaſion, where 
their ſentiments were divided, ſome 
ing guided by the expreſs terms of a 
treaty, and others urging the advan- 
tages which would ariſe by not ſtrict- 
ly adhering to it, he gave his opinion 
in one word, There is a treaty. The 
Duke of Burgundy ſpoke but that 
word, the reſt was all included, and 
the King follow'd. his advice. . 
Some days after his death, the King 
order'd the box to be brought him, 
which contain'd the 's moſt pri- 
this Madam de 
Maintenon wrote the following letter 
to the Duke of Beauvilliers. I would 
have ſent you whatever was found there 
of yours. and the r Cam- 
. bray, but the King would it him- 
LU 1 own to you, I was greatly con- 


cern'd © 


- 
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cern d at it, for nothing can ever be 
wrote ſo beautiful and ſo god; and if the 
france we lament has had ſome faults, it 
bat not been for want of free advice, 
er from, having been toa much. flatter'd. 
We may. ſay, that thoſe. who, walk up- 
Tight, are never confounded. The let- 
ter was dated from St. Cyr, Mar. 1 . 
1712. "I ſubſiſts in the original, * writ- 
ten by Madam de Maintenon's own 
hand.. 
* Thy ieimoy 0 of Mage de Main- 


agai 
85 Cambray, and after £5 ſeen. 
ong time without any motion on | 
fide to regain, the old, confidence.ſhe 
had formely placed in him to the high 


Sk deere Nn 


This en en 
de Fenelon, and was given to, him by the 
chefs of Brauviltiers: Tue ofighnal manuleript 
of the Heads of Self. examination fon a King, came 
into his hands likewiſe after the fame manner. It 
was depoſited in the hands of the Duke de Beavw- 
villiers, who preſerv'd it from the fate of all the other 


papers in the box, which were burnt, ,, | 
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-- Some perſons, who Would be thought 
to be very knowing, have given out as 
of their own knowledge, that Madam de 
Maintenon finding great oppoſition to a 
deelaration which ſhe had muchat heart, 
the affair was referr d to the deciſion of 
three perſons, whereof the Arehbiſhop 
Has was one; that he had pre- 
ſided in this little affembly, and had 
given the caſting vote againſt the de- 
claration; that he had even written a 
letter to Madam de Maintenon in ſtrong 
terms, to diſſuade her from this declara- 
tion, wherein he told her, that if the 
prevail d to gain a conſent to it, not- 
was of it, in all probability it w 


ving 
ore to do, would loſe a 
it for a vain ntation; 


dune whvantage: and 
| of diſintereſtedneſs 
ſhould induce her to lay afide ber 


* views: 


— —_ — 2 0 


views: And that this was what b 
to create in her a diſlike to the maxims 
of pure love. However, the — 2 
was not made all at once; her 

dence for ſome time continued to ap- 
pear the fame; but after a ſhort 
ſpace it leflen'd' by imperceptib 

grees, till at length, when the diſputes 
rais'd againſt Madam Guion were at 
the height, and made uſe of to the diſ- 
ſervice of the Archbiſhop of Cambray, 
her heart was the more readily inclin'd 
to be prejudiced againſt him. But ſup- 
poſing, that this anecdote was not a 
Fiction invented by ſuch perſons as pre- 
tend to dive farther than others into 
the myſteries of the court, it is at leaſt 
certain, that thoſe who were moſt con- 
verſant with the Archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray, and had a very great ſhare in his 
con never heard any ws a 
from him, which could give the leaf 
credit to the ſtory, We even ſee by 
the letter, we have given above, from 
Madam de Maintenon to the Duke of 
Beauvilliers, how capable ſhe was of 


Me bath. wy 


ible de- 
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doing juſtice to thoſe, with whom ſhe 
had not the leaſt intercourſe, by reaſon 
En had acted. againſt 
them. 

In the mean while, what the Arch- 
biſhop. had. ſo little ſought after was 
brought about happily of itſelf, K. 
Lewis XIV. had for ſome time paſt 
been entirely reconciled to him in opi- 
nion. A few months before the con- 
cluſion of the peace at Utrecht, the 
biſhoprick of Ypres was vacant. This 
preferment he gave to the Abbe de 
88 redided with the cs 
bray in his palace as 
friend, and —_ he had drawn near- 
er to himſelf, by making him vicar- 
| of his dioceſe, Thus by little 
and little the dif ace. wore. off. His 
majeſty afterwar 
an end to the great affair which di- 


ſturb d the church within his domini- 


ons, and which this great Prince had 
not the ſatisfaction to ſee brought to 


a concluſion before his death, had 


1 of recalling. the Archbihop, 


attempting to put 


1 W wi r * . po ie "_ 2 5 
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in order to employ him in this 4 
work, What * not das un 
the life-time of the Duke of Burgun- 
dy, whoſe death had been 
and follow'd by the deceafe of the 
Dukes of Chevreuſe and Beauvilliers, 
was inſenſibly brought about by the 
neceſſity of affairs alone, at a time 
when the biſhop of Cambray had loſt 
all thoſe who might have been a 4 
port to him at court. He faw 
diſpoſing themſelves to this return wi 
very - views from way obey. 
kind uſually have upon ſuch occaſions. 
He thought of nothing but retirement, 
If they ig d him to come to 
court, he would have gone thither on- 
y to give his thoughts upon the pro- 
per methods of reſtoring à folid peace 
to the church of France, and then 
have retir'd as ſoon as be had brought || 
about a reunion. This reunion was 
all that he had in view; At the fame | 
eee 


2 n DI 
even 
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even think of ſetting LN 
at li vin 1 : 
1 his mess 
accordingly. After the moſt exact en- 
uiries into the merits of different 
fb; to fix upon one whom he 72 
es Cine, that his ma- 
jeſty, would be. pleaſed: to appoint for 
his ſucceſſor, he was almoſt. determin- \ 
ed-upon the Abbé de Tavanes, who is 4 
at preſent biſhop of Chalons ſur Marne. 
This was a young who did k 
not appear in the great world till af- a 
ter the Archbiſhop of Cambray had a 
left it, never more to come out of his 1 
dioceſe. He had not the leaſt affinity 0 
with him, either by parentage, or any 9 
other relation. He was not even per- 75 
** ne) . r 


r »uꝝ rr 
* W o 
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. perſon whom it moſt concern d r 

at this very time be ignorant of it. 
Theſe were the diſpoſitions of the- 

Archbiſhop of Cambray, when an acute 

diſeaſe, which laſted but a few days, 

carried him out of the world on the 
7th. of January 171 5, in the 64th year 

of his age. The evening he died. he be. 

wrote the following letter to F. Le 

Tellier, his majeſty's confeſſor. 

* have juſt receiv d the extreme. 
te unction. Tig in this ſtate, my 

e revetend father, wherein. I prepare 

> Gl to appear in the of - 
“ God; that I beg of you inſtantly to 

60 jag 7 . before the 

d 40, ſub- 
have always 
cc 2 in * the novelties 

« which, have been imputed. to me. I 

ccd. the condemnation of my 
ct. book. with the moſt abſalute ſim- 


ec - There. 
-Plicity. | rag was a meer 1h. 


« moment in my life, 
te not bear the wt Fees — 


4 | eas gre ome Kg, 


SRrfifu * 


P 
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a « the ſincereſt zeal; the moſt -_ 
found reſpect, and moſt inxio ble 
ok — to his perſon. 
et J take the liberty of aſking two 
_ «« favours of his majeſty, - which do 
ce not regard either myſelf, or any of 
„ mie: Thee one is, that his maſeſty 
_ «« would have the goodneſs to appoint 
e me a ſucceſſor, that is pious, regu- 
« lar, good, and zealous a Janſe- 
ce nifm. which has gam ground i in 
« theſe quarters. | uren Ie other is, that 
« he will be pleas'd to ich with 
« my fu „what could not be 
2 me, for Meſſ. de 8. Sul- 
Jam indebted to his majeſty | 
the ſuccour I'receiv'd from them; 


d en be ſeen more apoſtolical 


« and more venerable. If his majeſty 

14 will be pleaſed to fignify to my fuc- 
' <<" ceffor, that he would ho "yes: to 

«- conclude with: theſe gentlemen” whit 
e i Already ſo far ad vate d, the" . 
« fair will ſoofi be fmiſtnd. 1 heartily f 
«- wiſh his majeſty a long life, Which 
2 dhe church, uo ſeſß than the ſtate, has 
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« infinite need of. If I am admitted 
5 into the preſence of God, I will fre- 
quently beg of him the {lame fa- 
« vours.“ ö 
Ihe King, who had deſign d toem- 
ploy the Archbiſhop of fo. 5 in the 
affair we have mention'd, emed very 
much afflicted with his loſs. When 
the news of it was brought to him, he 
_ anſwered very ſorcowfully, He is want- 
ing to us at @ time we have need of bim. 
His death was lamented at Cambray, 
like that of a parent. Such of his con- 
_ temporaries, as are now left in the 
country, cannot ſee any perſon who 
recalls him to their mind without 
tears. Several of thoſe who had con- 
fided wholly in him during his. life- 
time, for the direction of their conſci- 
_ ences, took pains, after his death, to 
communicate the letters they had re- 
ceived. from him upon different occa- 
| ſions, and which they had preſerv d as 
a treaſure of great value. They were 
_ form'd into one collection, which makes 


e een 


we} 
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under the title of Spiritual Compoſitions. 
In this collection were comprehended 
divers pious diſcourſes, which the Arch- 
biſhop had ſeen publiſhed in his life- 
time under different titles. Thoſe per- 
' ſons into whole hands the manuſcripts 
had fallen, did not print them with- 
out taking the liberty to alter them, 
under a pretence of making ſuch cor- 
rections, as their want of judgment in 
matters of this nature had led them 
to think neceſſary. In the edition of the 
Spiritual Compoſitions they were collated 
with exact copies, that were again at 
this time found, and reſtor d to their 
former integrity. There are, however, 
ſome fragments, tho very few, where- . 
in thoſe copies were defective. But 
the paſſages, wherein theſe alterations 
have been made, are eaſy to be diſcern'd 
from the perplex'd intermixture of 
phraſes and thoughts, whereby the ge- 
nuine text, which is plainly to be diſ- 
tinguiſh'd by the ſtyle, is ſeen only 
by intervals. The different editions 
which have been already ſent 
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of theſe Spiritual iont, were all 
of them very greedily bought up by the 
blick. There are found among them 
tters and diſcourſes written at all times 
of the life of this illuſtrious prelate, 
both before, and after the affair of his 
book of The Maxims of the ſaints, and 
all with the ſame ſpirit. Tis in one of 
the volumes of this collection, that the 


he leiters written to the Dake” of Bur- 
op EY gundy during his unfortunate cam- 


paigi in 1708. have been inſetted, 
what concern d private eren only be- 


ing left Out. + 
The ſame irit which the Abi 


+ _ ſhop had retain'd to-;the-cloſe of his 


life, without attempting to raiſe him- 


* Auf from' his diſgrace in France, had 


likewiſe rendered him wi of the 
dignity, which is the great object of 


92 1 the ambition of prelates. All that had 


paſs'd_ in the affait of his book, the 
_ conſtant. tenor of his conduct in it, 
and the ſimplicity of his ſubmiſſion af- 
ter the Judgment, had made a ſtrong 
5 12 impreſſion 
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impreſſion upon the mind of Innocent 
XII. This Pope died without decla- 
ring two cardinals, which he had no- 
minated in Petto. Letters from Rome 
containing a particular account of the 
circumſtances of it, and from the beſt 
hands, ſhew'd in time, that the Arch- 
biſhop of Cambray was one of them. 

* faid, that the holy father being 
his death - bed would have de- 
d him, but he was diſſuaded from 
| it by thoſe who repreſented to him 
| the danger of thereby diſobliging the 
court of France, which had laid the 
1 condemnation of the Archbiſhop's book 
ſo much to heart. They urg'd, 

| that this might make a difference be- 


dt 


tween the two courts, and even be 
prejudicial to the Archbi as it 
would ſtill more exaſperate his own 


court, to ſee him — 
| cardinalſhip, at a time when he was 
look'd upon there to be in diſgrace. 
The Pope yielded to theſe repreſen- 
tations, and died n declaring ei- 


ther 


* 
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ther of the two whom he had reſery'd. 
in Petts *, : 05 

Cardinal Albani, who ſucceeded 
him under the name of Clement XI. 
was doubtleſs not ignorant of what his 
predeceſſor had 4 * d. Beſides, this 
cardinal had been always one of thoſe 
who were moſt inclin'd to favour the 
Archbiſhop in the affair of his book, 
and he continued conſtantly to have a 


* The printed piece publiſh'd in 1732, under the 
form of a journal, whereof mention has heen already 
made in the notes at page 113, and 164, may lead 
thoſe into an error who ſhall read what is there 
found concerning Meff. Rodolovich and Sperelli, 
whom Pope Innocent XII. had declared Cardinals 
ſome months before his death, and who were, ſays 
the journal, in Pet. He ſhould have alſo added, 
n remained in Petis till 

pope's death, w ied without declaring them: 
bar the.the eee The 
omiſſion is remarkable, becauſe in this journal they 
have aſſected to ſet down even the minuteſt circum- 
ſtances. But this is ſufficient to ſhew that the wri- 
ters who publiſh'd that piece, have endeavour'd art- 
fully to convey ſuch notions, as in the minds of un- 
wary. readers would be apt to contradict the facts, 
which they were diſpos'd not to have believ'd. This 
libel furniſhes us in almoſt every page with inſtances 
of this kind of artfully endeavouring to elude, and 
of ſubſtituting ſhocking inventions inſtead of truth. 

| I 3 ſingular 
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fingular regard for him. Any other 
ſon, befides the Archbiſhop of Cam- 
would have thence found means 
not to have been forgotten in the pro- 
motions that were made; but then he 
muſt. have departed from the principles 
which he follow'd during his whole 
life. F. d' Aubenton had ſpent at Rome 
the interval, which paſſed between his 
departure from the court of Spain, and 
the time of his being recall'd to ſupply 
the place of Confeſſor to King Philip V. 
a ſecond time. The Archbiſhop of 
Cambray kept up a regular correſpon- 
dence with him upon the ſubject of re- 
ligion, and he communicated what the 
Archbiſhop wrote to the Po This 
was a very favourable to make 
himſelf be thought of to his own ad- 
vantage. F. d'Aubenton was ſtill at 
Rome in 1715, when the news was 
brought thither of the Archbiſhop's 
death. Clement XI. under the afflic- 
tion he was in for it, reproach'd the 
| Jeſuit for not having ever recommend- 

ed the — of  Cambray to 8 

made 
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made a Cardinal. This F. d'Aubenton 
ſent word of to one of his friends at 
Paris, who is ſtill living. Thus we 
may ſay, that the moſt abſolute declen- 
fion from any endeavour to procure” 
any ſort of temporal advantage to him- 
ſelf, was the conſtant and real quietiſm 
of this great man, 


The END, 
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E was not judged proper to as the 
ſhort account given above . with à re- 
cital of what might be alledged to 
the advantage of the birth of the 
Archbiſhop of Cambray, and there- 
fore it has been refined for a chap- 


"ter by itfelf 


HIS Great Man was deſcend- 
| ed from the houſe of Salignac 
or Salagnac, a family of 
Perigord. The lands belonging to the 
_ are in the country called Salag- 
A like variation has been com- 

1 5 mon 


note in 
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mon to ſeveral other great families in 
thoſe _ Provinces. _ Armagnac, Arnitg- 
nac; Cardaillac, Cardillac; Pardail- 
lan, Pardillan ; Salagnac, Salignac, 
and ſometimes alſo Saleignac, The 
orthography of the moſt antient re- 
cords was even Armanbac, Salanhac, 
Cardalhac, Pardalhan, &c. In the 
fame record the ſame name is ſome- 
times written according to theſe diffe- 
rent pronuntiations. - 

Formerly, the principal lands in the 
country were Baronies and Chitelenies. 
Salagnac was always the chief Chite- 
lenie in Perigord. The lands at pre- 
ſent conſiſt of ſeveral large pariſhes; 
before they were diſmembered, they 
amounted to eighteen. 

The children of Aimery de Salagnac 
are mentioned in a record made in the 
year 128 1, containing a decree for a 
partition of the lands of the family of 
Salagnac. It allots to the -parceners, 
which were not of the name of Sa- 


Lagnac, «nd which could be only col- 
| | laterals 


8 * 
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deſcended from a wife of 
2 of the whole land, 

their reſpectiye portions. The "one 
half is r in a 
lump to the coparceners, of the name 
1 „to be divided amongſt 


W .LJUe I This 


tion. therefore — — carries part 
the deſcent to a common , anceſtor, 
from whom Aimery and. the collate- 
rals muſt have ſprung, with whom his 
children were coparcerners of the ſame 
land, as of a common... patrimony.;z 
and this Aimery de Salagnac muſt have 
been already very. much advanced in 
age in the year 1260, as by an inſtru- 
ment of his, bearing date the | 
year, he appears, to have, then had ſe- 
veral of his children married. In 

ing ſtill farther backward, we 5. of 
great number of other Salagnacs, poſ- 
ſeſſors of the lordſhip. of that AR 
and we, ſee in the moſt antient ſeals 
the. ſame. arms the family r now bears. 
412 1 6 d 
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But we have not certain proofs enough 
to fix the filiation higher than thi 
Boon de Salagnac was elected 
Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux in 1296. 
We cannot exactly find out what rela- 
tion he bore to the Aimery above-men- 
tioned ; but they both occur in an in- 
ſtrument of the family dated in 1275, 
where they are both mentioned toge- 
ther, and with the children of the 
faid Aimery. This inſtrument was 
executed at Sarlat, a town very nearly 
adjacent to the lands of Salagnac. Bo- 
zon is therein termed Archdeacon of 
the church of Bourdeaux, in which 
Nation he was, when he was after 
wards elected Archbiſhop, A ſecond 
Boron de Salagnac, who was in like 
"manner as the former Archdeacon of 
Medoc in the church of Bourdeaux, 
was made Biſhop of Cominges in 1300. 
Helias de Salignac was alſo Archbiſhop 
"of Bourdeaux in 1361, after having 
been before Biſhop of Sarlat. The 
| | laſt 


n 
* „ 
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laſt * Gallia Chriſtiana, in making 
mention of theſe two Archbiſhops, 
fays of the former; Ex vetuſt# et n- 


bili gente Baronum de Salignaco, in Pe- 
frocoriis oriundus; and of the ſecond, 


Hic Arc bicpiſcopus cognominabatur de 
Salignac, guck gens in Faxe Fame 


There are two Gallia Chriftiana's, or ' rather 
„ in 1656, was publiſhed by 
the two brothers Se. Marthe; the ſecond by F. 2 
Martbe of the congregation of St. Maur, in two 
volumes, of which the firſt was in 1715, 
and the ſecond in 1720. The oldeſt of theſe Gat 
bs — iana's mentions no other Saligzac Archbi- 

Bourdeaux, but the firſt elected in 1296 ; 

— the Gallia Chriftiana of 1715, and 1720. f 
of both. At the ſame time it gives proofs of the 
ſecond, named Helias, which 41 indiſputable, and 

bly confute the opinion of thoſe 
who aſſign this Helias to another family. t this 
new 22 a Chriſtiana falls in its turn into another 
error. The agreement in the name of Bozon, and 
the title of Archdeacon of the ſame Archdeaconry of 
Medoc in the Church of Bourdeaux, lead the Author 
to think, that the two Bozons, one Archbiſhop of 
— and the other Biſhop of Cominges, might 
be the ſame; and purſuant to this notion of -permu- 

tation, * to all probability, ſupported by the 


an exact enquiry into the antient 
— 8 he IT Boon de Salagnac Archbiſhop of 
Bourdeaux to be tranſlated from 36 
to the Biſhoprick of Cominges. © 


cenf 
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cenſs eſt. anttquiſſima et nobilifſima. The 
name of the family of Bozon, the 
firſt of theſe two Archbiſhops, is called 
Salagnac in the writ of his election. 
This family has beſides this given 
five. Biſhops to the town of Sarlat, ex- 
cluſive of the Biſhop who was tranſla- 
ted from this ſee to the Archbiſhoprick 
of Bourdeaux ; they are all mentioned 
in both the Gaillia Cbriſtiana s, and 
three of them were of the branch of 
La Mothe Fenelon. This branch, 
which is now the eldeſt, derives its 
 ariginal from Raymond de Salignac or 
Salagnac, whoſe father was Fobn, and 
his grandfather Maffroy de Salagnac, 
the grandſon of Aimery aboye-men- 
tioned. This Maffroy, in 1316, had 
married one Eſtaing, whoſe name was 
Helis, the ſiſter of Raymond d Eftaing, 
Seneſchal of Rouergue, from whence 
are derived all that are left remaining 
of the illuſtrious name of laing. 
"John, the ſon of Maffroy and Helis 
4 Eſtaing, married Gaillarde de Mon- 
tauriol, a family which has been lon 


88 extinct. 
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extinct. Raymond de their 
EE pt 
Fenelon, and divers other lands. He 
was Seneſchal of Quercy and Peri- 
gord, an office at that time of great 
power and authority in the provinces. 
It is alfo faid in ſome ancient memoirs, 
that he was Lieutenant m the 
government of - Guienne, in the ab- 
ſence of the Sire q Albret. The Hi- 
ſtorians, who ſpeak of him, call him 
Raymond de Salignac; they him 
in the number of Lords, who towards 
the end of the reign of Charles VI. 
ſupported the party of the Dauphin 
beyond the Loire, They ſay this of 
him in particular, that he ſerved with- 
out pay for ſeveral years, having eigh- 
teen Ecuyers under his banner. He 
was married to a daughter of the 
-houſe of Peruſe Eſcars, who amongſt 
other illuſtrations had the honour of 
contracting am alliance with a Bourbon 
of the Blood Royal, and the heixeſs 
of the branch of Carency. From the 
13 of this Raymond, who was 
living 


205 
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living in 1444, were deſcended the 
branches of the name af Salignac, as 
well the two elder which are extinct, 
= that of La Mothe Fenelon, which 

ſtill ſubſiſts, and has itſelf allo been 
Tbere were alſo other 
branches, which formed great and il- 
luſtrious alliances, and ſprung from 
brothers of the faid 
likewiſe all extinct. 
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ried, one of them by a di ion 
with the Lord of Taillerand, Prince of 
Chalais, her couſin; and the other 

ith > Francis & Aydie Viſcount of Ri- 


adistas VI. King of 
and "_ to Anne of 
or Fe 


 Montauzzier, 
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a Biron, in 1456, was married to Ca- 
tharine de 2 the father of Ray- 
mond, and from this marriage ſprung 
the whole houſe of Gontaut de Biron. 

From a younger ſon of Anthony. de 
Salagnac, the eldeſt of Raymond's chil- 
dren, deſcended another branch, Of 
this branch was Geraud de Salagnac, 
Lord of the lands of Rochefort and 
Rochemeau in Limozin. He had been 
ernor to Henry IV. in the child- 
of that great Prince. His ſon 
Francis was married to one St. Maure, 
ſiſter to Francis de St. Maure Lord of 
grand- father to the late 
Duke of Montauzzer, Peer of France. 

Fheir ſon Samuel d: Salag nac married 
Olympe Grain de St. ' Marſout, WhO 
ſurviving her huſband- was married a 
ſecond time to Aubuſſom Count de {a 
Fenillade, grand- father by another mar- 
riage to the firſt Marſhal Duke de {a 
Fewillade. Achilles de Salagnac, the 


ſon of Samuel and Grain St, Marſaut, 
was the laſt of this branch. He mar- 


Er an of the name of 1 41 
s 
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lers in Limozin, by whom he had ſe- 
veral children, but none of them were 
leſt remaining except only daughters, 
the eldeſt of whom became an heireſs 
by the death of her brothers, being at 
this time married to the Marquis d 
St. Abre, of the name of La Cropte, 
who was a Lieutenant- General in the 
army of M. de Turenne, and ſlain in 
1674. Thus ended the elder branches 
derived from Anthony the eldeſt of the 
fons of Raymond.  Fohn their third 
ſon, the fecond being Biſhop of Sar= 
lat, had for this partition La Mothe; 
Fenelon, and Gauleac. From this 
John and one Lausieres Tbemines, 
whom he married, is deſcended the 
branch of Læ Mothe Fenelon: \ Helios 
their ſon married one Sepur Thetubew,; 
by whom he had iſſue. In the num- 
ber of his children was Bertrand; who 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his merit. 
There is mention made of him by the 
name of Bertrand de Salignac de i 
Mothe Fenelon in different places in the 
hiſtories and memoirs of the "___ 
, | EN, 
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Hen, II. and the Kings his children: 
He was in Metz whilſt very young, 


at the time the Emperor Charles V. 
laid ſiege to it, which he raiſed. 
He has leſt behind him a of it, 
which 


has been commended and fol- 
owed by hiſtorians of judgment in 
the account they have given of that 
famous ſiege. He was employed alſo 
in divers embaſſies. He was ret 


knight of the Holy Ghoſt 
at the inſtitution of — 2 King 
Hanay tho noch. 03s ns. 60g how- 
„ Dor 
ing ab- 
ployed in the King's buſi- 


p . 
which had a Prince of the Blood at the 
head of it, and was ſent by King 
Hengy III. into England to fign m 
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his name, and in the name of the 
Duke of Al his brother then 
Duke of Anjou, the contract of mar- 
riage between that Prince and Queen 

EL Iz ABETH. ' This contract was ac- 
tually ſigned on the 11th of Jutie 
1581. and we there fee Bertrand de 
Sali gnac de la Mothe Fenelon amongſt 
the commiſſioners. and embaſſadors of 
_ HenRyY III. who ſigned it. He was 
choſen, ſoon after the concluſion of the 
peace of Yervins, by King HEN RYIV. 
for his embaſſador in Spain; and died 
at Bourdeaux in 1599, as he was upon 
his way thither. He was never mar- 

is elder brother Armand, call- 
ed gentleman of the chamber to the 
King, and Knight of his order of St. 
Michael, had ſeveral children by his 
wife, Hunaud Lauta, a name of di- 
ſtinction in Languedoc. Of theſe 
children of Armand; John, who was 


the eldeſt that ſurvived, married one / 


1 r by whow be had iſſue. 


| He 
— ho fr ae 
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He had n ; to. diſtinguiſh hiumſcle. 
After. 0 of 2 6 of Cou- 
tras by the Catholicks, he threw him- 
ſelf — the town of Sarlat, which 
the troops of the Viſcount de Turenne 
were coming to beſiege; and he de- 
fended it fo bravely, that the ſiege was 
raiſed. In memory of this deliverance 
there i is kept year a kind of feaſt 
in the town, = a ſermon, wherein 
there is always honourable. mention 
made of the . of Fenelon. Af- 
ter this ſucceſs, — marched hunſelf 
to attack the little town of Dome, but 
was ſlain. in the attack. His ſon Fran- 
eis married. the only daughter of Ha- 
race de Bonneval, 7 = eldeſt of. ; BY 
» houſe of Bonneval. From this mar 
riage ſprung. Pons, de Tal gnac de a 


8 - pate in Ttaly for Pope Clement V. his uncle, Who 


chen reſided at Avignon, and for whom this car- 

dinal gain'd the battle of Francolin in 1 309, againſt - 

the Venetians, and recover the town of Ferrara. 

* r grand · mother 
rd of 


of this Horace were Anthon Bonneval, 
and Margaret de Foix his ky couſm-german to 


_ Gaſton Count of _— Prince of wad and beir 


to that crown. N 
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Morbe Fenelon, the father of Francis 
de Salignac Archbiſhop of Cambray. 
Pons had this illuſtrious child by a ſe- 
cond marriage, which he contracted 
in an advanced age with Louſſa de la 
Cropte, ſiſter to the Marquiſs d Sr. 
Abre already mentioned, who was 
ſlain a lieutenant-general in the ſervice, 
and had himſelf. married a Salignur. 
Pons had ſeveral brothers; among o- 
thers, Francis Biſhop of Sarlat, and 
Aurbom, who bore the title of Mar- 
quis de Fenelon,” and who had" raiſed 
himſelf conſiderably in the world by: 
his perſonal merit. He was the prin- 
cipal mover in ſetting on foot what 
paſſed in the younger days of King 
Lewis XIV. concerning duels, and 
Which in its conſequences was one of 
the moſt memorable circumſtances of 
. the 8 reign of that great Prinve. 
. 7 1 n een bad qhe 3 


nour to marry M. the Count de Soi Cas elder. > 
. ther to the famous Prince. Zugine of | 
„ whom are deſcended the Poles his 1 was 
.. 
$ X [5 * Chant:rac.”. 9 


1 
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He had in the time of the Queen- 
mother a brevet of nomination for the 
order of the Holy Ghoſt, which haw- 
———— 


motion made in 1661. He had mar- 
ried a daughter of the illuſtrious houſe 
of Mantheron, who being an only child 
was the heireſs of her branch of the 
family. There was left by this mar- 
riage only one daughter, — into 
the houſe of Laual, and who was 
| mother to the Marquis of Laval, chief 
of the name of that illuſtrious houſe 
of Laval Montmorency. 
It was this Marquis de 1 
me. having taken notice of the-ex- 
talents in the young Abbe 
de Fenelon his nephew, ſent for him 
to Paris, took care of his youth, and 
contributed very much to ke him 
early known. The Abbé being no- 
minated preceptor to the Princes . 
France in 1689. the conſideration of 
his diſtinguiſhed birth. procured, from 
the day that 1 upon the diſ- 


2 Md een 

of Burgundy, the honour of esting t 
mis table, and fitting with him in cd 
coach; an honour which" had" never 


Bourg, to an elder branch of that Mar- 

| ſhals family. Their ſony named alls 
- Francis, r Nene, | 
1 at preſctit. ide bead bf the family. 
By his 55 wo 3 houſe 


<AMularre, i name of _ 
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children, and others James 


lon, who being brought up at Cam- 
iy onde ben -uncle the Archbi- 

thence into the 
— * F 
into Holland. Three years after, he 
Was — —— the 


on of France; at the con 
here Cardinal de Fleury was 


Soiſſons, 
at the head. This congreſe breaking 
up, he, was ſent, a ſecond time into 
Holland, where he now reſides under 
the character of embaſſador . He has 
ſeveral children by Lauiſa Frances Le 
Peletier his lady, the ſiſter, of M. Le 
Pektier, the elder of the Salons 4 
mortier in the parliament of. Paris, and 
daughter. of, No es M, Le Peletier, 
the premier preſident. 4 . 1 A. 1 
it is this miniſter who was bibel i, the t, 


e N. 8. 1276, 
whoſe ſons was to. ee in 
battle of Dettingen, where 
well, r Lee 
the army of France, where he now ferve di- 
 ginEtion. gl os bg 1 
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of ſecond; plenipotentiary of tbe 
Een graſs of 


amongſt 
Gabriel de Salignac, Marquis of | Fene- | 
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| unjuſt reproaches- of his adverſaries, 


' Meaux, and the biſhop 
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3. Maxims of the ſamts conterng 
the inward Tife explain'd. 
Pope Innocent XII. condemn'd this 


book by a brief bearing data March 12, 
1699, Rome however would not in- 


chude\_in this condemnstion the-apo- 
logetical diſcourſes which the author 
had wrote during the cotrrſe of the diſ- 


pute, both to defend himſelf from the 


and to vindicate his doctrine. Theſe 
apologetical diſcourſes are thoſe which 


follows 5 77 34+ 5 . 
he corcerning 


LA paſlorai i 
the book of the Maxims of the ſaints... 
21 Aw e tbe Aealaratiam of 
the 5 9 Puris, the: brjhaps of 
ofs Ghartres, 
againſt the book cen i The . 

tie ſaints explain 
K An anfaxer to the book of dle li. | 
Tu Yd pm Summa Doc- 


tin. 
«a: Arran abe ay = I? oh 


reverse cen e of the biſhop 
of Meaux, and that of 14 9 2 
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' Is. An anſwer 10 the trad? of the 
my of Meaux entituled, _Queſtiun- 


yy 16. Decifrve recedents again "the 
n vue. AED, 
17. A letter upon the eb of 
Meaux's anſwer. to the work entrtuled, 
Decilive precedents. - ©. 1 
18. Two 7 7 to the biſhop of Meaux 
concerning the twelve propoſitions be 
would have Cenfur'd 5» the deefors Pi 
Faris. k fat 
19. Two letters © to the” biſhop of 
Meaus in  anfwer to a piece intituled, 
CAL yr whe ha „ 7 
20. An anfwer to t Archbr 
Paris. © This 10 latin. => 


who 222 92 Jaints, 2 


800 
fied oy wery firong expreſſions of the [a- 


cred writers. 


This collection was dle bg of the 
apologetical pieces of the Archbiſhop 
of Cambray. It came not to Rome 


till after the judgment againft the 
book of the Maxime. "a 
22. 19 


. of M. d Fenelon. 223 
[oe Tho igyline of hiiged gb of pit 
"for the * of the "brief 
e II. in cundemmution 
of the book f the Maxims of the ſaints, 
and the. three 1 ex- 
trated from itt. 
23, "The port fe adh of bi. 
ſhops in the province of Cambray, F the 
15th: and 16th of May 16 55 the 
acceptation of the ſaid 1 
24. "The mandate of tbe 30th of Sip 
jon au _ 1 | 


tion of the fame kev A ES 


Hi Wok ks againlt Janſniſh 
are theſe which follow. 


an \Afirft ordinance and e 
fri ion, containing à condemnation "of 


a printed piece eating,” A 'caſe' of 
conſcience. \ | Vt, WA 


2. 1 g „ 


Far ee e oþ abyected in 
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3. A third poftoralinftrudtion, - con- 
Laining froef5.of the tradition-concerning 
the infalibult of the churob,\ with. re 
| lation to arthodex of heretical texts. . 
4. - 4. fourth paſtoral inſtruct ion, 
prov'd, that it is the church 


8. 
3 
, ubich be had propoſed tt 

m ou we Sar? of 211 h8 /tor 1. 
* a le ume. 


St. Pons . 
45 175 ordinance, and pofteral inflru 


Non, for t the publication of 


op lats 2 15 - 
Fi 1 
fuer TD 455 
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10. A letter. Pn 
Bete der e 4 entituled 
11. er fo bg 
* Cologne,” mee . Ele 


2 tron of. the anony 
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e dialogues, divided into three part 
whereof the former lays open 


ide 
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Cambray's letter to his electoral high- 
neſs of Cologne, &c. againſt a protef- 
tation of a vine of Liege. RO 
17. Two letters to F. Queſnel, the 
one touching a piece entituled, Denun- 
ciatio ſolemnis Bullæ, &c. the other 
uber ning the relation 0 Cardinal N. 
5 | 
18. An ordinance and nafters in- 
of a book en- 
tituled, Theologia dogmatica & mora- 
Is, ad ufum ferninaril Catalaunenſis, 


Leun up M. Habert, en of the 


Sorbonne. 

| 2 de Cambray, Wh circle Sis 
reſpect towards all men beyond mea- 
fore, when he thought it might be 


done without injury to truth, fuſpend- 


ed the publication of this work, tho' 


it was printed. It did not come abroad 
in his life-time. 


19. A paſtoral inffruction, in form 


the Seen 
of Tanſenius, its VLG with that of 


| Cavin, — fn, and itt e- 


8 


N o 1 9 
7 * 
* * b 
| | | =. 
. 


, I de Fenelane.. a7 


3 9 
in fix dialogues ; the ſecond, whi wr 
erght in t firft edition, and 
ten in the laſt, explains the. 4,9 4.94 
works f S. Auguſtine concerning. grace 


Ute which | tbe he bf - 
a 


to that of the Thomiſfts. The laſt erght 
make up the third part, = 


di 
ew ah nevi of Ae Oe of Fanſe- 


8 e of 
that doftrine to morality. 


| p M. de Cambray was upon a fect 
| edition of this work, when he was 
_ ſeiz'd. with the diſcaſe, which ted 
him off in a few days. The oe 

„ 11 0-0 p n the preſs. He 
revis'd the proofs. of the | 
former ten, and made confiderable ad. 

- ditions in them, He had alſo made 
two new ones, concerning the will of 
God to ſaye all mankind, _Two' days 

before his death, he gave them to his 

ſecretary (M. Sevenand, canon of the 
church of Cambray, 3 


kee which i kt beſos ti ok 3 
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2308); who bad the cate of the impreL- 


Fart of this ee dich 
* —— Mr. de Cam— 
bray publiſh'd the 


inſtruction, 
drawn up by the of the cler- 
. y 8 —— 
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et, frante in an authett 
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| the hat 
fallen. There were ſeveml ed 4525 «of 
—_ 15 indebted to the 
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written with the Archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray's own hand. It'was accompanied 
a ſhort account of the Archbiſhop's 

life, which is now' firſt publiſh'd alſo, 
and comes from the fountain-head. 


3. Dialogues of the dead, antient and 
modern, with ſome - fables, ' compoſed for 
the education of « Prince; printed in an 
authentick manner in 1718, 
| It is alſo-to the family of N. de 
Cambray that the publick is indebt- 
ed for this edition, as alſo for thoſe 
that follow. The 
the dialogues, which make up this col- 
lection, as alſo the adventures of Ari- 
ſtonous, had been printed in the au- 
thor's life-time ; but from copies which 
had eſcap'd in a very incorrect ſtate, 
with a great alterations, and 
mixtures of other matters which did not 
belong to him. In this edition the 
hole was corrected by the originals. 
It com forty ſeven dialogues of 
the antient dead, nmeteen of the mo- 
* and fix and twenty fables 

. 4. Dia- 
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18 * 4 


number of 
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* * 6. nn | 
of, Paber m cens ing 
with a letter written to the French 
academy; printed in 1718. 
| — le 0 
collection were never before. 
The edition was made from a manu- 
ſcript of the authors, written whilſt he 
was young with his own hand, and 
found amongſt his papers after his 
death. The letter to the academy, 
. 

ſubjects for TORO, 
bad been printed before. 

F. — divers 
religion and metaphyficks ; print- 
ed for the firſt time in 17118. 
This collection contains five letters. 
The firſt, the exiſtence of 
God, the 
the true churc 


of God, and 

The ſecond, upon the 

worſhip of God, the i of 
the ſoul, and free-will. This was 
written to the Duke of Orleans, Who 
has ſince been regent, in anſwer to three 


metaphyſical queſtions, which that 


AHI) in this 


great 


ſubjebts con- | 
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great prince had put to the Archbi- 
ſhop of -Cambray, and which are to 
bk af the hon of this letter. In 
the third, the: author treats of. the divi- 
nity, and of reigi gion, In the fourth, 
of the idea of — and the liberty 
of God to create or not create. And 
laſtly, the fifth {pcaks of religion and 
the practice of it. None of theſe let- 
ters were publiſh'Jin the author's life- 


time. 

6. Philoſophical tour br, or 4 demon- 
frration of the exiſſence of God, Print» 
ed in 1718. 

This work is divided. into two parts. 
The firſt is a demonſtration of the ex- 
iſtence of God, drawn from the know- 
of nature and of man'in u- 
hr, adapted to the capacity of the moſt 
unleatned, This firſt part had been 
publiſh'd before under the different ti- 
tles of The art of nature, or of the eu- 
sfence. of God. The ſecond patt of 
theſe Philoſophical works is a demonſtra- 
tion of the exiſtence of God, and of 
Bis attributes, drawn from proofs pe: 
: 9 


uy 
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ly intellectual, and even from the ides 


of infinity. ; It Was 
ed, and the manuſer 
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of! This collection, 
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ent collections, the one entituled, Spi- 
ritual di ſcaur ſes, and the other, "SelefÞ 


LG” Wi pon divers ſubjetts, 
8. Prayer 


for morning and evening, 
with devout re flections for 4 day of 
Os, any 1718. and q 
Reflextons for of the 
agg ts en R's with- 
3 " was only in 
the latter part of his life, that M. de 
Cambray, owning them to be of his 
compoſition, join'd them to the Pray- 
ers for morning and evening, which 
were then printed by. his order. The 
edition was not finiſh'd till after his 
death. Beſides the Prayers for morn- 
ing and evening, and the Reflextons for 

day of the month, the laſt edition 
of this ſmall book contains aſhort Trea- 
tiſe of prayer, an explanation of the ce- 
remonies of the Maſi, a ſhort way to ar- 
reve at perfection, and . ſhort e 
ant upon all the ſacraments. The In- 
-are not M, de Cambray's, 
but for the moſt part are taken only 
aaa which he had drawn 


"TP 
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up for the uſe of his dioceſe, and BA 

his other works. vs * 
9. Spiritual compo This 

lecken Lech was — three years 
aſter the death of the Archbifhop of 
Cambray, was at firſt divided into' two 
volumes. The greateſt: part of the 
tracts which e the former 
were written for the private inſtruction 
of divers perſons, "and were'afterwards 
1 without the author's know 
edge. Thoſe perſons into whoſe harids 
the manuſcripts had fallen, had printed 
them in different 3 3 
titles of Pious Thoughts, 
cerning repentance, * Tease, 1 
&c. 95 at the der time nfo 
the liberty of altering them, under a 


pretinc of ug eure Bes: in em, 
to their own way of think- 


ing. In the Spiritual compoſitions, as 
exact copies were made uſe of as could 
be found, to reſtore them to the ſtate 


t were in at firft. The copies were 


ive only in a few inſtances; but 


notwithilanding the alteration which is 
viſible 
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viſible, and ſhews itſelf at the firſt 
fight, by the difference of ſtyle, and 

d intermixture of phrases and 
thoughts, yet even here the genuine 


text of Mr. de Cambray is from time 
to time plainly diſcernible. They are 
therefore left, notwithſtanding the in- 
terpolations. It may not however be 
here to point out the paſſages, 
where they occur; and they are theſe: 

In the-firſt volume of the edition of 
1718. Part I. Art. 7. entituled, Of tbe 


front of werter pag. 5 and 56. 


"The 111th Article of the ſame firſt 
part, entitled, . Upon the wwolence which 
continually offer to im- 


Bf, inorder ts obtain the kingdemof hea- 


ven, p. 78, 79, and 80, of the fut vol. 
In the fame firſt volume, Part II. 
Art. 6. entituled, For the feaft of the 


epiphany, or of the kings, beginning 
with theſe words, 0 Createar du Ciel 


& te la Terre; and ending with theſe, 
d attions de grace & de lounnges 


Occupe 
dans tous les fikcles, Ainfi ſoit-ii. pag. 
334, 3350 336, 337, and 338. * 


of M. de Nr. 237 


The 15 th Article of the — 


part, entitled, For Eaſter-day; begins 


gn g with theſe words, Jans m 
Seigneur, and ending with theſe, Fe ſup» 
plie votre miſericorde mme de" recevoir 
mon indignite.. Amen. Pag. 365 of 
the firſt volume, to pag. 374. 
"The: 17th Article of the fame ſecond 
art entituled, For the day of 
with theſe words, Si je ole 

8 2 ending thus, Dans un gloire 
el pour be Eternit. Annen. 
Pag. 337 of the een to pag. 
84. ee 
J This firſt volume be the-Spiritual 
tions is divided into three parts. 
The. firſt' contains divers Ce 
acts upon a great number of vetyi 


im 
a and the inward life. | Theſe. 


Con part contains very Aﬀecting . dif 
courſes upon the nee feaſts FW the 


year,, to the number of fout and wen 
ty; and fburteen Meditations in time off 
elne. The third” part contains no 


more than what is found in the little 
book already mentioned, called 8 


To "2 
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nt points, relating to piety, mo- 
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for morning and evening, &c. The lit- 
tle Treatiſe of prayer, which is alſo in 
the ſame book, is likewiſe found at the 
deginning of the firſt volume of Spiri 
ons under the title of Ad- 
vice concerning the principal exerciſes of 
devotion. | 
The ſecond volume contains only 
Religious letters, written to different 
perſons, and collected after the author's 


death. They were at. firſt printed to 
the 3 two Ree wh for- 
ty-eight. In 1719, there was a new 
edition of them, with an addition of 
twelve, whereof five recoyered 


after. the book was print d off, were 


placed at the beginning, out of their 
order. The ſeven others follow 


after the two hundred and forty- eight, 
which were printed in the firſt edition. 
The five. laſt of theſe ſeven were writ- 
ten to a perſon, Who was deſirous * 
embracing the catholick religion, and 
bad applied herſelf to M. de Cambra 
for the inſtruction ſhe ſtood in need wy 
They were not written in vain, This 
perſon was actually converted, 5 15 
. En 
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the q grace. vl N qu 


The two following — — pieces — 
alſo be added to this catalogue. 

; vt fritual for theufe of the droceſ#'of 
Combrey, printed in 1907} © 0G 

The preface, Which is let before this 
ritual; with the ſhort exhortations or 
inſtructions how to receive the ſacra- 
ment worthily, were written hy M. de 
Cambray. In the reſt he has almoſt en- 
tirely allowed che ritual of his 
ceſſors, vrith very little alterations. 
2. A collection of mandates pubiiſid 


er lents, e e 1-3 


. printed in 17 
\ nde the as intim alles; 
tio, thete is one alſd extant for lent in 
171, bearing date Feb. 4, and ano- 
ther for the fir ſt jubilee of the yeariyor, 
by our» er Pope Cle- 
ment XL: at his entrance his ponti. 
amen & bears date June 
55 70A. 14897 VO . 
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